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£000 Auto Unionists Set for Pra yer Pilgrimage =: ; 


An ‘An Open Letter to the President 


Dear President Eisenhower: : 
Countless millions on all continents are ‘pondéring the . 
fateful debate over the continuance of nuclear tests. With- § 
in the past two weeks alone they have heard the plea of 
Religion and Science to end explosions:' Pope Pius, Dr. ” 
Albert Schweitzer, Nobel Peace Prize winner; Prof. Mat- 
sushita of Ja , who for his government and his. 
people who ow the horror best of all. 
'  Aind now the latest, America’s.Dr. Linus Pauling, an- 
yr Nobel prize scientist, who declared flatly that a least 
sap, bee will die of leukemia if Britain goes through 
a. e proposed Christmas Island H-bomb tests. British 
scientists .themselves predict that those explosions will 
cause about 20,000 cases of bone cancer. efice at New York. N. ¥.. 
Mr. President, consider the dismay multitudes must : : 
feel as they learn that our government will resume nuclear (eee ee a | Vol. XX, No. 14 
tests in Nevada, beginning May 15. _. so Seehh UM AME Se an (16 Pages) 
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_ Seeretary of State es italy said our government 
would not abandon these experiments unilaterally. But is 
this the alternative that confronts us? As Mrs, Eleanor 
Roosevelt stated in her column April 25: isn’t it rather the 
_ question of accepting the offer which the Soviet Union has 
made—to end these tests, jointly, even if only temporarily 
until final agreements can be reached? 

~ A great part of the world—scientific as well as lay— 
concurs with Mrs. Roosevelt. And simultaneously it can 
only question the objectivity of Dr. W. F. Libby of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, who has expressed sharp 
disagreement with other scientists on the extent‘of radia- 
tion perils the tests involve. : 

Most of humanity knows by now that we and the Rus- 
sians have enough nuclear strength to destroy each other 
should the cataclysm of war come. What most cannot 
understand is why the tests must continue, bringing no 
_ ,Yelative superiority to either side at this point, but cer- 
tainly bringing slow death to thousands living today, and 
genetic horrors to unborn generations. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we earnestly plead that you 
undertake negotiations at once that would lead to the sus- 
‘scape of all tests—the British, the Russian, ours. We 

ave joined our voices with others in that plea many times: 
We do so once again. A nation and world would hail your 
initiative gratefully. 


The ie Editors 


Brands Reply 
To Schweitzer 


Political’ 


By A. B. meer 
ONE OF AMERICA’S leading scientists told The 
Worker last week that the letter of Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
scientist member of the Atomic Energy Commission, in- 
sisting nuclear weapons tests involved virtually no dan- 
ger to health was “a political rather than a scientific state- 
ment.” 
Dr. Charles C. Price, retiring 
president of the Federation of 
American Scientists and head of 


the chemistry department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, said 
in a telephone interview: 


“There are absolutely no data 


radioactive fallout of a bomb of 
that magnitude.” 

DR. LIBBY’S LETTER was 
written to Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
noted philosopher, medical mis- 
sionary, and Nobel Peace: Prize 
winner. Libby sought to coynter- 
act the worldwide. impact of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s message to the No- 
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Auto Barons 


Map 5; -Prong 


Drive on Union 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


} 


DETROIT—A three-pronged attack against the 1958 economic demands of] ; 00, - 
000 auto workers has been launched by the Big Three—General Moiors, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler. John S. Bugas, former FBI agent and now a vice president of Ford, initiated the 


PUBLIC ENEMY-MR. RUNAWAY 


— ee 


been created in the coun- 


Call it springtide or call it 
what you will. Despite printers, 
landlords, tax collectors and va- 
rious and sundry other creditors, 
we at The Worker are begining 
to feel unaccountably better. 

Not, we hasten to add because 
there has been any Maytime 
flood of subscriptions and cash 
contributions. But, there - are 
some little freshets out of the 
hills which give promise of a 
cleansing stream—we hope. 

Anyway, we were encouraged 
by. Wednesday's starkly simple 
telegram. from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas Freedom of the Press 
Committee.” 7 


i 
ita i 


peng 33 ta Sheotatgtose- 29th 
We were also esisctienipels diy 
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“We reached our full goal (250 
ear mad -abaptee ela eesmnnuenrrniaiins 


* 


A Telegram, a Visit, and a Letter 


the brother from a professional don the theory that until all the 
oup who came up to our of- {inner-party problems are solved 
ices the same day and put $300 {and all the -editorial_policies of 
on the desk. the poet are exactly what they 
And we read and re-read Brook-|Should be, we can do nothing. 
lyn Will Farley's thoughtful letter; To which we say, Amen. As 
commenting on Joe North's col- well as to Will's further point: 
umn of last week. You recall that|“Before one of the gravest mis- 
at ag = - me with a/takes is made—losing the DW and 
a ding our|The Worker—let us get out and 
son ‘esi e disagreed with) talk about one.thing and one thing 
some of its editorial positions. _ | only—building the circulation of 


It's a long’ letter and we know the paper. 
that Will didn’t expect it to be} Bless. yrs Will 


printed, but he surely wanted us 
all to absorb. its main ideas. And 
his main point, along with a $10): 
contribution from a non-Commu-' 
nist family, credited to the ~ Mid-) 
oar Pan dion Com-;¢ 
munist is that: “our :.com-' 


or Robert W. Dunn. 


lgades and - have to aban- Station, New. York: 3, N. 


drive last week with the charge 
that the demand for a shorter 
work-week, with no cut in take- 
home and a wage increase is all 
“inflationary.” » 
The next day Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R—SD) told 400 em- 


pio; ors neice tuat tae U.S. S4an- 
ate Seiect Committee on Labor | 
and Management Practices, 
preparing to subpena labor lead- 
ers here in an investigation of 
the United Auto Workers strike 
at the Kohler plant in Wiscon- 
sin and the “S00 acts of vio- 
lence” that allegedly . occurred 
there. 


is 


* 

THREE days later GM, Ford, 
Chrysier and a score of maumu- 
facturers here threatened to 
move their plants out of Michi- 
gan, giving the excuse that the 
proposed corporations profits tax 
wou'd take $75 million of their 
profits a year. 

The “inflationary” charge was 


mace by Bugas after the auto 


companies had raised the prices 
on the 1957 cars an average of 
$600. One hundred thousand. 
auto workers lost their jobs on 
the ‘57 models. The companies, 
in contrast, netted big profits for 
the first quarter of 1957, 

Ford, Bugas’ company, had 
sales of $1.5. billion for first 
three months of 1957, with net 
profits of $100 million. GM had 
$3 billien sales, and net profits 
of $261 million. Chrysler sales 
totalled more than $1 billion, 
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_ Mideasterners Sav ‘Just | eave 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MIDDLE EAST and Asian delegates at 
Nations headquarters expressed no enthusiasm for the 
Eisenhower doctrine when they were polled on the Jord- 
anian crisis this week. The views of Asian spokesmen in 


brief included these points: 


© The Middle Eastern countries “will not be deterred 
- Saud of Saudi 


from their right to pursue 4 pol- 
icy of neutralism.” 

® The United States sees fit to 
supply “Tito’s Communist re- 
gime with loans of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, plus military 
equipment. What legal or moral 
right has it to prevent us from 
dealing with any Communist 
country—the Soviet Union, or 
Red China or Yugoslavia?” 

® One of them said, “Show 
me a red” in Jordan. “fhe cry 
of ‘Communism’ is a pretext to 
prevent us from “exercising our 
sovereign right to remain neu- 
tral.” 

@ Another Arab spokesman: 
“The $10,000,000 Jordan sud- 
denly ‘got ‘from the United 
States will not break up_ the 
unity of the Arab nations for 
independence.” 


ALTHOUGH NOBODY to 
whom you spoke would, under 
current circumstances, permit 
his name to be used, Virtually 
‘everyone said the policies of 
former Jordanian Premier Na- 
bulsi, whose government was 
ousted made sense. “He wants 
to deal with the East .as well as 
the West. Does that make him 
more of a Communist than it 
does Prime Minister Macmillan 
whose country trades with Red 
China?” 

Another Asian said he believ- 
ed that America’s “show of force 
undermines the position of Is- 
rael. It is in greater danger than 
ever before.” He indicated he 
believed the West regarded Is- 
rael as ‘expandable’ in the ‘big 
battle for oil and for a military 
posture vis-a-vis the USSR.” ” 


Presence of the Sixth Fleet | 


does not contribute to settling 
matters “peaceably,” but on the 
contrary, tended to “deterior- 
ate” the delicate relations of the 
a py and the world, he add- 


* 

ANOTHER Middle Easterner, 
who decried “Western pressure” 
upon the cabinet of former 
Premier Nabulsi to refrain from 
“improving . relations with the 
USSR,” also said: “It is unfor- 
tunate that the Soviet Union has 
agreed with Poland to allow 
rte - to emigrate there, and Po- 
and, in turn, has agreed to al- 
low Jews*to go to Israel. This 
is most unwelcome to the Arab 
nations.” 

The same man said the “Eis- 
enhower doctrine is out of place, 
anc. out of time in the Mideast 
today.” No Arab really believes 
that the Soviet Union threatens 
“to attack us militarily,” and 
“we have no fear that trading 
with Russia will make us a So- 
viet dependency.” 

A young Mideasterner spoke 
vehemently about Western co- 
lonialism. “Why,” he asked, “do 
the Western powers try to dark- 
en our minds by shouting ‘Com- 
munism’ when_all we wish to -do 
is assert our independence?” He 


contended that the West “says to ; 


the Arab nations: “We will unite 
with you if you declare your- 
selves anti-Soviet. We will dis- 
unite you if you try to declare 
yourselves, We are very well 
aware of the basis for your in- 
terest in us. You do not care for 
our interests, but want us to 
serve yours. ” 

Certain people in the U.S.A 
“believe that the long green dol- 
lars and heaps of silver will lure 
us into betraying our national 
dignity. That will happen ne 
more. x 


TO ASK why King Hussein | 


i regime, you 


the’ United 


: Arabia.” He 
wants to follow their course. He 
fears Communism, or relations 
with a Communist state because 
he believes it is against Moslem- 
ism. He is, by training and edu- 
cation, closer to the West, hav- 
ing been educated in London. 
Nonetheless, he agrees with 
everything Nabulsi stands for 
except recognizing the USSR, 
according to this Arab spokes- 
man. “The Jordanian King fears, 
he said, “the enlargement of 
Russian influence in his coun- 
try.” 

But, this delegate said, he did 
not believe Hussein would move 
away from the growing unity of 
the Arab nations. Lebanon, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia will in the 
last analysis stand with the neu- 
tralist Arab countries, “like 
Egypt, Syria, the Sudan.” He 
pointed out that he did not in- 
clude Jordan among the “non- 
neutralist Arab nations.” And 
observers “should realize” that 
the néutralist nations constitute 
more than thirty millions of the | 
forthy million Aue population. 


MUCH of the domestic tur- 
bulence in Jordan, he insisted, 
arises from the fact that some 
500,000 of its total population 
of less than a million and a half 
“are refugee Palestinian Arabs” 
who are living in “terrible pov- 
erty”. 

“I myself,” he said, “have liv- 
ed in the torn tents of the home- 
less. They subsist on rations of 
$1 a month from the United Na- 
tions. You can imagine what 


_ (Continued on Page 13) 
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By SAM KUSHNER 


of the success in building a fully 


Hotel Union Convention 


CHICAGO,— Résistance to the attacks on civil rights 


Focuses 


Rights, Anti-Labor Drive 


and against the labor move- 


ment were the themes that dominated the 34th Convention of the Hotel and Restaurant 


Employes and Bartenders International Union here Jast week. This union of 450,000, 7th 


largest in the AFL-CIO showed its 
deep concern with the concen- 
trated attack that Labor is being 
subjected to in Washington and 
in many states. 

The convention also endoresed 
the ethical practices code of the 
AFL-CIO, though asserting that 
the “right of any person to the 
protection afforded by the Fifth 
Amendment must not be 
abridged.” A protracted and heated 
battle took place during the week 
on this issue. Many of the dele- 
gates resented the stand taken by 
some trade union officials that the 
use of the Fifth Amendment is not 


_ permissible. 


The convention in its resolution 
provided that a full and public dis- 
closure must be made by any off- 
cial before a trade union commit- 
tee who is charged with racketeer- 
ing. This met. with unanimous 
agreement of the delegates. 

“Ours is: a common struggle,” 
declared Theodore Berry, vice-; integrated local union of- Negro 
mayor of the City of Cincinnati,|and white. This local, 255, has 
and a tnember of the National/ succeeded in breaking down the 
Board of the NAACP, in his speech | lily white hiring policy. 
to the convention. Berry, the out-| The civil rights resolution called 
standing Negro speaker at the con-| for support to Supreme Court de-| 
vention, was referring to the joint} cision agaisnt ation and for 
struggle of the Negro people and civil rights feadation The con- 
the labor movement. vention #@oted to set up a per- 

THE UNION OFFFICERS' manent civil rights committee. 
and delegates haled the successful) A number of the local unions, 
battle to organize the plush Miami|as well as individual delegates, 
Beach Hotels. This campaign has| felt that the resolution was in- 
been wen in large part, the conven-| adequate. A _ resolution submit- 
tion moted. ‘ted by -a local in Oakland and 

Delegates told the convention|one in Los Angeles called for a 
provision in union contracts that 


WEINBERGER: 


would .“prohibit discrimination in 
hiring and in. aJl other terms,, con- 
ditions and priviliges of employ- 
ment; and would prohibit empley- 
ers from requiring workers to dis- 
criminate in servicing customers.” 

Negro and white delegates. called 
for.an end to “lip service” to civil 
rights and for practical implemen- 
tation of the resolution. 

* 


THE CONCERN of the con- 
vention with the attacks on the Ja- 
bor movement was expressed in 
numerous speeches. Two vice 
presidents of the teamsters union, 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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1,000 UAWers Will Attend Pilgrimage 


Special te The Worker | 


DETROIT—William Oliver, 


co-chairman of the UAW’S|<s a huge Pilgrimage banner emerg- 


Committee told The Worker 
here that over 1,000 members 
of the union will go to Washing- 
ton, May 17, to the Prayer Pil- 
grimage for Freedom, commem- 
orating the third anniversary of 
the U.S. Supreme Court's decision 
in desegregating schools. 

All regions of the UAW have 
been asked to mobilize cars, bus 
loads and help in making up trains, 
said Oliver. The UAW will have 
‘ts own headquarters at the Hotel 
Twenty Four Hundred in Wash- 
ington. 

UAW leaders, said Oliver, are 
urged to meet with arrangements 
committees in every part of the 
country. and help in bringing the 
50,000 people, which is the goal 
set by the arrangements committee. 
A number of UAW locals in De- 
troit have already started work 
and some have chosen people 
to go. 

A local arrangements commit- 
tee headed by the NAACP, labor 
and liberals is preparing Michi- 
gan’s contingent which, if estimates 
are carried out, will be around 
1000. 

Oliver said the UAW was giving 
every aid and assistance to the 
NAACP here to complete its mem- 
bership drive for a membership of 
30,000 in this area, 


Fair Employment Practices| 
| 


stood out in huge block letters, and 


-about the civil rights of 17,000,000 


In New York, Harlem head- and Rep. Adam Clayton Powell. 


quarters of the Pilgrimage buzzed Rep. Powell announced this week 
that his church would go all out 


for the Pilgrimage. 

ed suspended over . busy 125th | Retail, Wholesale Grocery Clerk 
Street betwen 7th and Lenox Ave-| Union 338 was planning on a con- 
nues. The word “Freedom” in voy of busses. District 65 Whole- 


Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom| Sale and Warehouse Union found 
: ‘such a great response that it is 


considering chartering its own 

underneath was the slogan “To. special train. 

Arouse the Conscience of the Na-} — Karly national estimates for 50,- 

sages ___ |000°to gather at the Lincoln Me- 
With two weeks to go, activities morial on the Friday of the Pil- 


and support were stepping up. Ajgrmage have now been doubled. B= 
From New York, round trips per Bae 


huge rally outside the Hotel 
Theresa in Harlem was to hear the person on the “Freedom Train” will 
Rev. Martin Luther King Friday,cost $9.50. The train leaves 7:30 
evening after this edition of The|a.m. and returns 6 p.m. the same 
Worker went to press. The meeting day. Those interested in buying 
was also to be addressed by Man- tickets and making arrangements 
hattan Borough president Hulan}can get information from Monu- 
Jack, who has thrown his endorse-| ment 6-6997 and 6-6999, the com- 
ment behind the historic event,| mittee announced. 


O 


Senate Aroused About Civil 


Rights 


—Of Hungary Refugees, Not Negroes 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON.—By a strange 
coincidence worthy e a place in 
Ripley's catalog the U.S. Senate 
may be spurred to do something 


ingredients that make for good) 
American citizens.” New Jersey's 
Republican Senator Clifford Case 
agreed and included the “unfor- 
tunate Jewish people in Egypt” in 
the cast of off-stage victims of the 
Walter-McCarran Act. 


And then the Case s:eech be- 
gan to sound like a pitea for civil} 


Negro Americans because of its 
eoncern with 8,000 Hungarians. It 
all came about last week when 


eed 


CHICAGO.—A “large and rep- 
resentative delegation” to the 


Sen. Henry M. Jackson, the Wash- 
ington Republican, delivered an 
oration in support of legislation 
now in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee providing admission to ad- 
ditional Hungarian refugees. 
Jackson's performance was a 
real tear jerker about people who 


rights, when he said: 

“We must not leave it until the 
closing days and weeks of the ses- 
sion, as we did last year . . . be- 
cause it fell in the rush to get 
out and was not acted on by 
House.” 

Case was getting warm. Then 


President's . program—or the -pr 
gram of .all of us in the field. of 
progress in welfare. and decency 
and humanity—we ought to get 
busy now, so that we will not be 
faced with a filibuster or a de- 
Re « Ba epecl 
With the mention of that nasty 
word sie chs: “ | nea ex- 
pect ts to begin busting 
out all over the floor, but these 
Senators are men of remarkable 
restraint. They continued to dis- 
cuss those Hungarians—some 


‘40,000 of them—way over there in 


Austria, and the 8,000 “hardship 


dissolved the Nabulsi 
are tald that the young king js number 


he PMU tio, and ee ae bs 


“fight their way to freedom,” “re-|he got warmer with this after- 


Lsist ‘Co & x. .and who) thought: | Pe Marr mLLige 
Le ren Sl eae 
Rod all a0 ete fare: q ape Sere 


“etseVen Bikey id 82st ! 
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ILLINOIS 


ON MAY DAY 


BY A CONTRIBUTOR 
“When in the course of human events” a great day 
Precipitates upor a tion, 
You may be sure .those lords of all creation, 
The financiers, are wallowing in their heyday. 


Longworking hours with small reward on payday 
Roused working men to fight this. exploitation; 
Their woeful plight is known in every nation, 

For through their martyrdom was born our May Day. 


The harlot press, with governmental fiat, 

- Had threatened angry workers to beware 
And perverted police violence to riot 

Against that meeting in Haymarket Square; 
But no force on earth could keep forever quiet 

The voice of America uplifted there. 


™ 


CHICAGO — A demand that 
Mayor Daley take emergeticy ac- 
tien was sounded more loudly this 
week after the latest racist mur- 
der of a Negro youth, 17-year old 
Curtis Bevins. 

The Chicago Defender voiced 
the demand for a “city-wide emer- 
gency committee” to move swiftly 
against what was called “teen-age 
terrorism.” 

For the second time in less than 
a month, a Negro youth was mur- I. 
dered on Chicago streets by gangs. 
motivated not by personal malice 
but by race bias. Alvin Palmer!: 
was killed several weeks ago by a 
'group of white youth who wen 


when a car EP appeared 
from which a fatal shotgun _ blast 
was fired. 

An editorial challenge by the 
Chicago Defender this week de- 
ene “What are the. responsible 
‘city officials and social organiza- 
tions doing to check this recur- 
rent cycle of youth gangsterism 
and murder?” 


The editorial called on Mayor 


Chicago public housing project, 
teen-agers were incited to commit 
much of the terrorism during the 
three-year period that Negro fam- 
ilies in the» government homes 
have been A ak onstant attack. 
No’ decisive legal action was ever 
taken against these groups. © 

Both Bevins and Palmer were 
innocent victims who were not 


even aware that their lives were Dalow: toSessatlt: Geetintiih dott 
‘in danger. Palmer was killed by wide. emergency meas a 
‘hammer blows while he waited deal with the crisis that has come 
for a bus on a street corner. Bev-|upon us and which is paralyzing 
‘ins was one of a group of Negro social relations and hampering nor- 
t youths walking down the sstreet'mal race relations.” : 


, 


LETTER COLUMN 


Darrow Was a Great 
Defender of People 


ee me ————— ee 


To the Edtior: 

Qn May 1, the Darrow Centen- 
nial Committee was scheduled te 
celebrate the 100th birthday of 
Clarence Darrow, at a dinner at! 
the Hotel Sherman, The centen- 
nary is being held under the aus- 
pices of the Adult Education 
Council of Greater Chicago. Many | 
Hyde Park community leaders are) 
members of the committee. F 

For many years, Darrow lived 
in Hyde Park. He enjoyed. walks! 
in. the. Jackson Park area. On his | 
death, his. ashes were scattered 
from the Jackson Park bridge. 

A morning session, the an- 
nouncements tell us, will include 
& session entitled, “Freedom under 
the law.” 

It is good to see Clarence Dar- 
row coming into his own in these 
post McCarthy days, for he abhor- 
red everything Joe stood for. It is 
significant to read that -the top 
feature of the program will be an 
address by Joseph N. Welch, cen- 
tral figure in the McArmy hear- 
ings, which turned the tide. . 

WHILE celebrating the demo- 
cratic contributions of this great 
people's lawyer and his devotion 
to civil liberties, there is one as- | 
pect of his that is likely to be ne- 
glected by many these days. I'd 
‘like to say a few words on that) 
score. } 

I have in mind Darrow’s pas- 
sionate espousal of the cause of 
the poor, the exploited workers in 
their struggle a Oe the wealthy 
exploiters. 

When Debs was arrested in 
his battle with Pullman, the big) 
railroad magnate, Darrow defend- 
ed him. He was merciless in his 
exposure of the company and was 
so effective that the head of the 
company left for the East to avoid 
facing him oa the stand. The trial 
was i postponed due to 
the “illness” ‘i a juror. 

Darrow was among those who “ 
founded the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist society in the American univer- 
sities. * 

LABOR can proudly commemo- 
rate Darrow’s defense of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, led by 
Bill Heywood. Haywood, Petti- 
bone and Moyer were arrested on 
framed up char rges of dynamitings 
and of killing Gov, Frank Steun- 
enberg. They were members of 
the IWW although little was made 
of this, the main target being the 
miners’ union, 


ish as to believe you can _ strangle 
the Western Federation of Miners 


when you tie a rope around his 
néck. Don’t be so blind in your 
madness as to believe that if you 
make three fresh new graves, you 
will kill the labor movement of the 
world. . 
“If at the behest of this mob, 
you should kill Bill Haywood, he! 
is mortal, he will die and I want) 
to say that a million men will take 
\up this banner of labor at the open | 
grave where Haywood lays it down’ 
and in spite raf ibe and. scaf- 
folds ‘or:fire, in spite of prosecution 
or jury, ‘these men of wi ing hands 
will carry it on.to victory to the ; 
end.” * 

HERE was.a lawyer who did not 


‘came the victim of three. white! 


make a defense within the narrow 
confines of the law. He threw his 
lot in with the accused and those 
whom the accused led in struggle. 
He was lawyer and advocate for 
the cause for which his client was 
prepared to die. 
Turning to the jury, he. said 
quietly, “If you should ecree Hay- 


wood’s death, in the great railroad; 


offices in our cities, men will sing!» 
your praises. If you decree his 
death amongst the spiders and vul- 
tures of Wall Street will go up 
poems of praise for those 12 good 
men and true who killed Bill Say. 


‘leads to such murders and how can 


wood. 

“In almost every bank in the 
world, where men work to get rid 
of agitators and disturbers, where 
men put in prisons one who fights 
for the poor and against the ac- 
cursed system upon which they 
live, from all these you will receive 
blessings, or praise that you have 
killed him.” 

But, Darrow concluded, if you 
free him; the workers all over the 
land will be thankful to you. ‘ 

DARROW exposed the frameup. 
He showed by unassailable wit- 
nesses that the stoolpigeons who 

saw the alleged crimes were far|I 
from the scene. He got 87 wit- 
nesses. in Haywood’s behalf. He 
passionately exposed the class na- 
ture of the frameup. The j ury rend- 
ered its verdict. “Not guilty.” 

This is the workers, the people's 
Clarence Darrow, socialist-minded, 
defender of democratic rights, 
champion of the struggles, of the 
trade unions and the working class 
in its fight against the big mo- 
nopolies. This is the Clarence Dar- 
row that the American ple 


Haywood, the central figure of 
the mine operators’ attack, later 
became a Communist and lived 
the last years of his life in the So- 
at Union. ‘ : 

arrow’s speech to the jury, in 
Haywood’s defense, are worthy of 
commemorating by all who seek 
to honor those who fought cour- 
> eously on the side of the oppress- 

. They are shot through with the 
class point of view and with a burn- 
a Arg for the class oppression 

ch lay behind the arrest of Hay- 
wood, 

IN THE trial, at Boise, Idaho, he 
said, and I quote this passage at 


| a nical tha: Kaine @erness 
Association, you who are seeking 
to Kill him, not because it is Hay- 


cherish with pride as one of. their 


greatest sons. 
—EMANUEL BLUM. 


out-cruising to “get a Negro.” ; 
. Committee Asks 


SIMILARLY, Curtis Bevans be- | 
CHICAGO—The Illinois leg- 


islature is slated to act on a 
proposal which will broaden the 
coverage of those _ receiving 
state unemployment insurance 
as well as boost the unemploy- 
ment payments by $5.00. per 
week. This recommendation is 
to be placed before the legisla- 
ture by the state advisory board 
on unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

It is being proposed that the 
maximum payments, which are 
now $40. in the state of Lilinois, 
shall be $45.00. This would ap- 
ply to unemployed workers with 
4 or more dependents, It is 
proposed that single unem- 
ployed people be raised from 
$28. to $30. There is proposed 
a commensurate increase in all 
other categories. 


One of the new eee on 
coverage is that all laid off state 
employees be eligible to collect 
unemployment compensation. In 
the futdre, it is recommended, 


teen-agers who had never seen! 
‘him before,. Dayid Vandersteeg, ' 
who admitted firing the shotgun 
‘that killed Bevins, told police that 
he and his companions had taken 
‘this revenge after other youths 
had thrown stones at them earlier 
in the evening. 
State’s Attorney Ben Adamow- 
ski was pressing for murder indict-| 
ments against three teen-agers in 
the Bevins case. He already has 
such indictments against 13 youths| 
in the Alvin Palmer case. | 
However, what Chicagoans were 
i more insistently this week, 
as this: “What are the sources 
of t the kind of ‘racist hatred which 


it be stemmed?” 


MANY pointed out that Chicago 
authorities have x" part —— 
release such crimes by their failure 
‘to act in the — Park Homes 

and other situations where anti- 
wer violence went ‘unchallenged 
an and’ unpunished. At the South 


Insurance Raise 


that employees of companies 
with as few as one single em- 
ployee be eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. At-the present 
time a company must have no 
less than four workers on the 
payroll in order to be.-eligible 
to qualify its employees for com- 
pensation. 

The recommendation was 
made by unanimous agreement 


of the nine member advisory 
board. 


FORUM ENDORSES 


MAY 17 PILGRIMAGE 


CHICAGO— The Washington 
Park Forum last week an- 
nounced its support of the Na- 
tional May 17. Pilgrimage to be 
held in Washington, D. C. The 
Forum has a 29 year tradition 
on the South Side of Chicago 
in the struggle for civil rights 
and civil liberties. 


—_ | 


Sen. Broyles Back With 
His Book-Burning Bill 


SPRINGFIELD, [l.—Sen. Paul of probing books which contain; 
Broyles has brought back to the. os views. 
Illinois legislature one of his often- a sy roposal has been worked 
defeated bills to promote fascist- | 0 wtb e American Legion which | 
like thought-control in the schoels. wan become the screening group 
Sen. Broyles last week reintro-|under the provisions of 
duced his bill to censor any liberal| Broyles bill. 
views out of textbooks used in the} Under the bill, the state would 
Illinois school system. be divided into ten divisions, éach 
This bill has been defeated in| containing a number of counties. 
each of the recent sessions ef the| Any 15 or more residents of each 
General Assembly. Each time, it division could demand “evaluation” 
has aroused a storm of opposition! of teaching materials they con- 
from educators, parents groups,’ lsidered “incompatible with, the 
labor, as well as the general public.| ideals and principles of the Amer- 
It was pointed out that this meas-|ican cx constitutional form of govern- 
ure soa only lead to a wave of ment.” 
Hitler-like book-burnings. After the filing of such com- 
plaints the state superintendent of| 
THE Mount ~ Aa senator, a public instruction would be re-: 
fanatical follower of Sen. oseph. quired to appoint an evaluating | 
McCarthy, said that his bill was | committee from the area in which 
designed to “keep filth out of the; the complaint originated, 
textbooks.” a ie would ac- | THE committee would * 


| 


‘review 


. to de-' 


termine if they are antagonistic to 
or incompatible with — ideals 
and principles of the . - American 
government. 

Sponsoring the bill shia with 
is Sen. Broyles were Senators Paul 
A. Ziegler of Carmi and Richard © 
B. Larson of Galesburg. 

Sen. Broyles timed his introduc- 
tion of the bill with an appearance 
last weekend. at a seminar of the 


so-called * ‘anti-subversive commis- 


sion” of the [Illinois American 
Legion in the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. He was billed as a 
speaker on the subject of “The 
Great Number of Communists and 
Fellow Travelers in Illinois.” 

In the last session of the Illinois 
‘legislature, Sen. Broyles finally 
‘succeeded in getting one’ of his 
many. fascist-like bills on the 
‘statute books. This one requires the 
si ing of an oath by teachers and 
other state employes. 


‘tually set up a atorial system’ t! the teaching materials . . 


Labor's Score in ‘Spring Training’ Local — 


Elections: Some Runs, Too Few Assists — 


CHICAGO. — The windup _ of 
spring elections in Chicago-area 
towns and suburbs this week show- 
ed that labor had made _ some not- 
able efforts but fell short of achiev- 
‘ing much. 

In communities like Aurora and 
Waukegan, labor was a factor in 
upset elections of pte td can-. 


lass; don't be 10 8 0 bind, be aol 


a 
Sonure We Mbar tbe nn eer. eo * teGner deer 


didates:: « However, ‘im: 
zjurbs where labor a 


se e@e rn adhesin pre Se ene 


ctyally put fh split 


Crandall,. and a steelworker, Or- 
ville Ashcraft, running against each 
they received 501 votes, but. were 
other for trustee. _Between them 
both defeated by a Republican 
candidate who topped them with 
a vote of 430. 

The United Auto Workers paper, 
Plant ticle News, me pe carried 


ward its own candidates, .the 
failed of elections, often by sma 
margins. 

One exception was in Berkeley, 
where Joe Cesario, president of 
American Can, Local 2112, United 
Steelworkers, was reelected town 
ig by a two-to-one vote. 

however, was an ex- 


maple of show; the. labor .yote 4m 


(ga artic rin the Yon H 
eeD. an aay ees ee Se en e 


apidic 


The article asked why it was that 
lans for 90 village elections on 
om including the NAW’s Citi- 
zenship Counci , “did not have any 
the peri of Chicago.” ) 
Said Plant Gate News: “Labor 
have gone all-out in the 
Suburbs on April 16, if only to de- 
oor = vicious race-baiters whose 


targets are, Negroes. pee 
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By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO.—The Illinois State 

Federation of Labor has | 

for an all-out campaign on 

part of its members and 


cal unions: to defea 
which it characterizes 


bill and H.B. 70, the so-called 
anti-picketing bill. 

1.A spokesman of the Illinois 

Manufacturers Association told 
the Illinois Worker that its-Board 
of Directors has “many times 
gone on record for this type of 
legislation. We consider it.very 
desirable.” -He added that the 
failure for Illinois to have a 
“right-to-work” law is “un-Amer- 
ican, unfair and wrong in prin- 
ciple.” 

2. THE Freeport Central La- 
bor Union organization ~ an- 
nounced a postcard campaign to 
the sponsors of both H.B. 567 
and H.B, 702. They announced 
that 42 local unions in their area 
were opposed to the legislation. 

3. The hundred Illinois del- 
egates to the Hotel and Restau- 
rant and’ Bartenders Union con- 
vention in Chicago had a special 
session ‘to map out plans for 
the defeat’ of the bills. 

4. AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) del- 
egations in various areas began 
visiting with the state legisla- 
tures who were home for the 
Easter - holidays. A. number of 
delegations reported successful 
interviews. 

5. Local 758 of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers last- Sunday at 
its annu .convention .teok res- 


olution action against the bill 


and opened up‘a postcard cam-. 
ign to influence the state legis- 
hows against the bills. — 


6. DANVILLE Locals of the - 
labor movement in their news-. 


paper, the Vermilion County 
Star, warned of the danger of 
H.B. 702 slipping through the 
legislature. | 

7. At a hearing before the La- 
bor and Industry Committee of 
the House of Representatives a 
number of management spokes- 
man urged passage of H.B. 702. 
Opponents of the bill are sched- 
uled to be heard by the same 
committee ths Wednesday in 
Springfield. 

Reuben G. Soderstrom, presi- 
dent and Stanley J. Johnson, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor told 
all AFL locals: 

“Please get busy! Write to 
your three representatives and 
your state senators today. Ask 
them to declare war on this 
anti-union bill. Address your 
lawmakers: ‘Capitol Building, 
Springfield, Illinois.” Also urge 
your union officers and members 
to personally contact your legis- 
lators to oppose this counter- 
feit* Right-to-work’ bill. ‘Right 
to Wreck would be an title. 

The Vermillion County Star 
in its front page article, referrin 
to H.B. 702 said, “This bil 
shows that Illinois enemies of 
labor are hard at work. State and 
local labor leaders see this bill 
as detrimental to unionism : as 
the ‘right-to-work’ bill, also now 


‘in the state legislature's hop- 


per, .. . All union men and 
women are urged to take action 
gainst the Widmer Bill H.B. 


“ 
7” 


ire 
702). as well as “Right-to-Work’ 


_ Bill. 


The .Freeport unions called 


wu Representative Harold. W. 


idmer, sponsor of H.B. 702 
to withdraw the bill. While he 
has refused to this it is teported 
that he has committed: himself 
vote against the “Right-to-Work” 


bill. Apparently the mass pres- . 


sure -ig beginning to have an 
effect. 2 

. Representative Brydia, (Rep.) 
of Prophetstown however re- 
mairied adamant. Labor leaders 
scoffed at his claim that of the 
more than 1,000 pieces of mail 
he has received on this bill, 93 
percent have been in favor of 


‘it Labor leaders indicated: that 


members of the state legislature 


are — g heavy mail against 
the Brydia bill. 


FL Urges Locals Act to Beat HB 5 


Law Fight 


EVANSTON, Mil.—The Illinois 
labor movement has become 
aroused over the action taken 
last week by the city council in 
passing an ordinance, aimed at 


banning some types of picketing 


by unions, 


The measure, ed by 
the Evanston Chamber of Com- 


merce,was put over after a six - 


months campaign by that -or- 
ee * a , was 
said by its sponsors e coun- 
cil, to have arisen out of the 
attempts of a local laundry and 
metal shop to stop picketing. 
The law makes it unlawful, to 
reduce or stop deliveries to or 
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Stock yards Workers Demonstrate for Jobs 
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aust oc tne 5,000 packinghouse workers who demonstrated in the Chicago “yards” in order to 


protect their jobs. They protested the Swift Co.’s proposed shut down of the -Pork Block. This will 


eliminate 800 jobs in that plant. 


$ Up 
~ 
- - 
> 
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from sicketed shops. It also 
makes it unlawful in an 


CHAMPIONING ‘the ‘cause 
of the employers, the Chicage 
Tribune editorialiy - counters 


more reason w ny 
should enact the 


ing of the sort described above.” 


The — more liberal Sun 
Times chimes right along with 


its colleague; when it adds; 


“Legal or not, the ordinance. re- - 


flects the mounting public opin- 
ion against racket picketing. A 
more effective and unquestion- 
ably legal way ‘of banning such 

ic ay lies’ in .a bill —— 

fore the legislature. It is Bi 
H.B. 702.” ip 


Editorial: Why Labor Must Beat 


State “Right-To-Wreck” Proposal 
| An Editorial 
The anti-labor forces are running wild in the legislative halls 
in Springfield and in certain city halls. The Chamber of Commerce 
is hellbent on the achievement of an “anti-picketing” bill in the 
state. The Illinois -Manufacturers Association is gleefully pushing 
the “right to work” law. The Evanston City Council just passed its 
own local version of “a law” barring certain types of picketing. 
‘Why? This is a question that many people are asking. .While 
the Governor of the state and the state finance director make rose 
colored predictions about future prosperity in the state, the big 
business forces in the state are preparing “realistically.” 3 
This legislation that is proposed is class legislation aimed at 


the working class of Illinois. Taking advantage of the momentary 
confusion caused among many people, as well as in the ranks of 
labor, reactionary forces are pushing hard to “put labor in its place.” 

The issue, is not, just one bill, one resolution, one law. The is- 
sue is—will labor and its allies in Illinois beat back the attacks that 
are being levelled at it? Indiana, and the passage of the right to 


work bill in that state, stands as a grim reminder to 
counselling labor to take it easy. 


those who are 


There are historic challenges facing the labor movement 
throughout the country, as well as in Illinois. The battle for the 
30-hour weke is shaping up; year-round political action is on la- 
bor’s agenda and the organization of the unorganized is being 


widely discussed. 


These are the issues that the Illinois Manufacturers are aim- 


ing at. That is the true meanin 


of the rash of anti-labor bills. That 


is why it is in the interest ofthe labor movement and-all forward 
looking people to defeat these legislative attacks. 


Packing Board Backs Freedom Pilgrimage 


CHICAGO— Chicago’s partic- 


ipation in the May 17 Pilgrim- 
age in Washington got a big 


litt last week when the Interna- 


tional Executive Board of the 
United Packinghouse Workers 
of America AFL-CIO announced 
their endorsement of this event. 
The NAACP, Chicago chap- 
ter, in a series of meetings, 
mapped out plans for its partici- 
pation in the immense meeting 
scheduled for Washington. . 

At a luncheon attended by 
civic, labor, fraternal and church 
representatives, sponsored by 
‘the Chicago NAACP, Rev. 
Thomas Kilgore, Jr., outlined 
plans. for the pilgrimage and 
urged the greatest possible par- 
ticipation on the part of the or- 
ganizations represented. Rev. 
q » is from New York City 


on ae ae + ; is , . . 
Freel ““the Prayer-Pilgrimage for Free- . 


. Union, AFL-C10; Irene 
‘president. of, . States: in ithe ‘south. dha. iT 43 
.%. To protest against the vio-- 


dom. 
' An early évening conference 
held by the NAACP also heard 
Rev. Kilgore’s appeal for partic- 
ipation in the Pilgrimage. At.a 
regular meeting of the Chicago 
chapter held last Friday even- 
ing, it was urged that in addition 
to those who go to Washington 
as elected delegates others 
might participate as individuals. 
Bishop -J. W. Walls of the 
A.M.E. Zion Church, one of the 
outstanding churchmen in the 
midwest, is one of the honora 
chairmen of the national Pil. 
grimage. Among the other Chi- 
cogoans serving on the national 
committee of the Pilgrimage are 
Eugene E. Frazier, internation- 
al vice-president of the United 
Transport Service n> oe 
eCoy 
Gaines, . 


5 ie4* ve ts) 
National. Association, of Federat- , 


ed Colored Womens’ Clubs: 
Rev. Morris H. Tynes, pastor of 
the Monumental Baptist Church 
and a vice-president of the Chi- 
cago NAACP; and Dr. T. R. M. 
Howard, president of the Na- 
tional Medical Association. 

Willoughby Abner, president, 
and Willie M. Whiting, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Chicago 
NAACP, called for “plans for a 
sizeable and representative del- 
egation from Chicago to Wash- 
ington on May 17.” 

It was announcéd. that’ the 
principal objectives of the Pil: 


grimages are the following: 


1. To provide a means for 
northern aid to those in the 
south who are fighting for free- 
dom. 

2. To protest the crippling of 
the NAACP in. a number of 


lence against Negroes in the 
South, and 

4. To press for success of 
uending civil rights legislation. 

In addition to the develop- 
ments surrounding the Pilgrim- 
age, there was announced last 
week the beginning of an 
“URGE CONGRESS MOVE- 
MENT” under the leadership of 
Rev. J. H. Jackson, president of 
the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. Dr. Jackson is pas- 
tor of the Olivet Baptist Church 
in. Chicago. — 

The aim of this movement is 
to build a grass roots movement 
to achieve passage of federal 
civil rights legislation. It seeks 
support for the civil rights meas- 
ures now pending in Congress 
which have been introd 


the Eisenhower Administration, 
»' (The committee, which is com- 


posed of prominent church and 


civic leaders announced that a 
series of meetings would be held 
throughout the country to em: 
phasize the importance of such 
action. The first of these was 
scheduled to be held la-t Sun- 


ony. . 
he committee announced 
that it is entering a gigaftic 
letter writing camapign in be- 
half of civil rights legislation and 
will solicit support from local po- 
litical groups, civic leaders, trade 
unions, social groups, business- 
men, and fraternal organizations. 
Among the aims listed by the 
committee there are: to achieve 
federal assistance go that the 
right to vote in the south and 


‘the north can be enjoyed by all; 


it is aimed to protect the rights 
of all citizens in general, and the 
rights of minority groups in 
particular; for a bipartisan ap- 
proach to the passage of civil 
tights legislation. pi ig 
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An Open Letter te the President | 
. Dear President Eisenhower: . 
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. . Countless millions ‘on all continents are pondering the 

fateful debate over the continuance of nuclear tests. With-" 

in the past two weeks alone they have heard the plea of - 

Religion and Science to. end-.explosions:-Pope Pius, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer; Nobel Peace Prize winner; Prof. Mat- 
sushita of Japan, who speaks for his government and his 

‘people who know the horror best of bil 

| And now the latest, America’s Dr. Linus Pauling, an- — 

. other Nobel prize. scientist, who declared flatly that a least: fe 
1,000 tne eames will die of leukemia if Britain goes through 
with the proposed Christmas Island H-bomb tests. British Be 
scientists themselves predict.that those explosions will & 
cause about 20,000 cases of bone cancer. Bee 

Mr. President, consider the dismay multitudes must [gue >. ee 
feel as they learn that our government will resume nuclear Ppgees sei ae 
tests in Nevada, beginning May 15. Bao 

Secretary of State Dulles recently said our government 
‘would not abandon these experiments unilaterally. But is 
this the alternative that confronts us? As Mrs. Eleanor- 
Roosevelt stated in her column April 25: isn’t it rather the 
question of accepting the offer which the Soviet Union has 

de—to end these tests, jointly, even if only temporarily 
until final agreements can be reached? 

_. A great part of the world—scientific as well as lay— 
concurs with. Mrs. Roosevelt. And simultaneously it. can 
only question the objectivity of Dr. W. F. Libby of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, who has expressed sharp 
disagreement with other scientists on the extent of radia- — 
tion the tests involve. = 

ost of humanity knows,by now that we and the Rus- 

sians have enough nuclear strength to destroy each other 
should the c of war come.- What most cannot 
understand is why the tests must continue, bringing no 

' relative. superiority to either side at this point, but cer- 
tainly bringing slow. death to thousands living today, and 

- genetic horrors to unborn generations. 

| Therefore, Mr, President, we earnestly plead that you 
undertake negotiations at once that would lead to the sus- 

sion of tests—the British, the Russian, ours. We 
ave joined our voices with others in that plea many times: 
We do so once again. A nation and world would hail your 


_ initiative gratefully. 


meentered a8 second claws matter Oct 
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Drive on Union 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 
DETROIT—A three-pronged attack against the 1958 economic demands of 1 700,- 
000 auto workers has been launched by the Big Three—General Motors, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler. John S. Bugas, former FBI agent and now a vice president of Ford, initiated the 
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The Editors 


Brands Reply 
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fy 
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To Schweitzer 


rs 


olitical” 
By A. B. MAGIL 
ONE OF AMERICA’S leading scientists told The 
Worker last week that the letter of Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
scientist member of the Atomic Energy Commission, in- 
sisting nuclear weapons tests involved virtually no dan- 
ger to health was “a political rather than a scientific state- 
ment.” 
Dr. Charles C, Price, retiring 
president of the Federation of 
American Scientists and head of 


the chemistry department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, said 
in a telephone interview: 

“There are absolutely no data 


ai 


radioactive fallout of a bomb of 
that magnitude.” 

DR. LIBBYS LETTER was 
written to Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
noted philosopher, medical mis- 

. gionary, and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner. Libby sought to counter- 
act the wceldwide impact of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s message to the No- 


(Contieneg on Tee? 4). 


-A Telegram, 


Call it spriagtide or call it 
what you will. Despite printers, 
landlords, tax collectors and va- 
rious and sundry cther creditors, 
we at The Worker are begining 
to feel unaccountably better. 

Mot, we hasten to add because 
there has been any Maytime 
flood of subscriptions and cash 
coptributions. But, there are 
some little freshets out of the 
hills which give promise of a 
cleansing stream—we hope. 

Anyway, we were encouraged. 
by Wednesday's starkly simple 
telegram from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas Freedom of the Press 
Committee.” 

“We reached our full goal (250 


subs) on Worker circulation drive 


attest try goer i f] ee ti ee fees 


Me Section of the Br 
“We Wwete also ‘encouraged by !rades and fri 


PUBLIC ENEMY—MR. RUNAWAY 


the brother from a professional 

oup who came up to our of- 
ices the same day and put $300 
on the desk. 


And we ~ead and re-read Brook- 
lyn Will Farley’s thoughtful letter 
commenting on Joe North's col- 
umn of last week. You recall that 
Joe told of his argument with a 
friend who stopped reading our 
paper because he disagreed with 
some of its editorial positions. 


It's a long letter and we know 


that Will didn’t expect it to be; 


printed, but he surely wanted: us 


all-to absorb its main ideas. And 
his main point, along with a $10 
contribution from a non-Commu- 
nist family, credited to the Mid- 

shaw eh 
is that “otir ' eon! 
nds’ have ‘to ‘aban- 


a Visit, and a 


. a 


don the theory that until all the 
inner-party problems are solved 
and all the editorial policies of 
the paper are exactly what they 
ahd i we can do nothing.” 


To which we say, Amen. 
well as to Wills further point: 
“Before one of the vest mis- 
takes is made—losing the DW and 
The Worker—let us get out and 


talk about one thing and one thing 


only—building the circulation ol 
the paper.” 

Bless you, Will. 
@ ¢ 


ue 


Rush your subs in—but quickly. 


And = i — + 
Checks wa noney orders can be 
Mail them to P.O; Box 231, 

Station; New’ York’'3, N. 'Y. 


As. 


Cooper | 
a shes 


eo fer? see 


drive last week with the charge 
that the demand for a shorter 
work-week, with no cut in take- 
home an@ a wage increase is all 
“inflationary.” 

day Sen. Karl 


The next 


Mundt (R—SD) told 400 em- 


; aw o rke .’ ; 
EXCLUSIVE 


ployors here that the U.S. Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Labor 
and Management Practices, is 
preparing to subpera labor lead- 
ers here in an investigation of 
the United Auto Workers strike 
at the Kohler plant in Wiscon- 
sin and the “300 acts of vio- 
lence” that allegedly occurred 
there. 
* 

THREE days later GM, Ford, 
Chrysler and a score of manu- 
facturers here threatened to 
move their plants out of Michi- 
gan, giving the excuse that the 
proposed corporations profits tax 
wou'd take $75 million of their 
profits a year, 

The “inflationary” charge wes 
mace by Bugas after the auto 
compan‘es had raised the prices 
on the 1957 cars an average of 
$600.. One hundred thousand- 
auto workers lost their jobs on 
the ‘57 models. The companies, 
in contrast, netted big profits for 
the first quarter of 1957. 

Ford, Bugas’ company, had 
sales of $1.5 billion for the first 
three months of 1957, with net 
profits of $100 million. GM had 
$3 billion sales, and net profits 
of $261 million. Chrysler sales 
totalled more than $1 billion, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


MIDDLE EAST and Asian delegates at the United 
Nations headquarters expressed no enthusiasm for the 
Eisenhower doctrine when they were polled on the Jord- 
anian crisis this week. The views of Asian spokesmen in 


brief included these points: 


® The Middle Eastern countries “will not be deterred 


from their — pursue a pol- 
icy of neutralism.” 

© The United States sees fit to 
supply “Tito’s Communist re- 
gime with loans of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, plus military 
equipment. What legal or moral 
right has it to prevent us from 
dealing with any Communist 
country—the Soviet Union, or 
Red China or Yugoslavia?” 

® One of them said, “Show 
me a red” in Jordan. “The cry 
of ‘Communism’ is a pretext to 
prevent us from “exercising our 
sovereign right to remain neu- 
tral.” ) 

e Another Arab spokesman: 
“The $10,000,000 Jordan sud- 
denly got from the United 
States will not break up the 
unity of the Arab nations for 
independenee.” 


ALTHOUGH NOBODY. to 
whom you spoke would, under 
current circumstances, permit 
his name to be used, virtually 
everyone said the policies of 
former Jordanian Premier Na- 
bulsi, whose government. was 
ousted made sense. “He wants 
to deal with the East as well as 
the West. Does that make him 
more of a Communist than it 
does Prime Minister Macmillan 
whose country trades with Red 
China?” 

Another Asian said he believ- 
ed that America’s “show of force 
undermines the position of Is- 
rael, It is in greater danger than 
ever before.” He indicated he 
believed the West regarded Is- 
rael as ‘expandable’ in the ‘big 
battle for oil and for a military 
posture vis-a-vis the USSR.” ” 

Presence of the- Sixth Fleet 
does’ not contribute to settling 
matters “peaceably,” but on the 
contrary; tended to “deterior- 
ate” the delicate relations of the 
Mideast and the world, he add- 
éd. 


* 

ANOTHER Middle Easterner, 
who decried “Western pressure” 
upon the cabinet of former 
Fremier Nabulsi to refrain from 
“improving relations with the 
USSR,” also said: “It. is unfor- 
tunate that the Soviet Union has 
agreed with Poland to allow 
ao to emigrate there, and Po- 
Jand, in turn, has agreed to al- 
low Jews to go to Israel. This 
is’ most unwelcome to the Arab 
nations.” | 

The same man said the “Eis- 
enhower doctrine is out of place, 
ana out of time in the Mideast 
today.” No Arab really believes 
that the Soviet Union threatens 
“to attack us militarily,” and 
“we have no fear that trading 


viet dependency.” 

A young Mideasterner spoke 
vehemently about Western co- 
lonialism. “Why,” he asked, “do 
the Western powers try to dark- 
en our minds by shouting “‘Com- 
munism’ when all we wish to do 
is assert our independence?” He 
contended that the West “says to 
the Arab nationst “We will unite 
with you if. you declare your- 
selves anti-Soviet. We will dis- 
unite you if you try to declare 
yourselves,: .We are very well 
aware of the basis for your _in- 
terest in us. You do not care for 
our interests, but want us to 
serve yours. 

Certain people in the U.S.A 
“believe that the long green dol- 
lays and heaps of silver will jure 
us into betraying our national 
dignity. That will happen no 
more, ade 


TO ASK why King Hussein 
dissolved the Nabulsi regime, you 
are told that the young kin 


iach 


co-chairman of the UAW’s 2s a huge Pilgrimage banner emerg- 


Saud of Saudi Arabia.” He 
wants to follow their course. He 
fears Communism, or relations 
with a Communist state because 
he believes it is against Moslem- 
ism. He is, by training and edu- 
cation, closer to the West, hav- 
ing been educated in London. 
Nonetheless, he agrees with 
everything Nabulsi stands for 
except recognizing the USSR, 
according to this Arab spokes- 
man. “The Jordanian King fears, 
he said, “the enlargement of 
Russian influence in his coun- 
try.” 

But, this delegate said, he did 
not believe Hussein would move 
away from the growing unity of 
the Arab nations. Lebanon, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia will im. the 
last analysis stand with the neu- 
tralist Arab countries, “like 
Egypt, Syria. the Sudan.” He 
pointed out that he did not in- 
clude Jordan among the “non- 
neutralist Arab nations.” And 
observers “should realize” that 
the neutralist nations constitute 
more than thirty millions of the 
forthy million arth population. 


MUCH of the domestic tur- 
bulence in Jordan, he insisted. 
arises from the fact that some 
500,000: of its total. populatién 
of less than a million and a half 
“are refugee Palestinian Arabs” 
who are living in “terrible .pov- 
erty”. 

“I myself,” he said, “have liv- 
ed in the torn tents of the home- 
less. They subsist on rations of 
$1 a month from the United Na- 


tions. You can imagine what 


ideasterners Say ‘Just Leave Us 


—_ 


By SAM KUSHNER 


largest in the AFL-CIO showed its 
deep concern with the concen- 
trated attack that Labor is bein 
subjected to in Washington an 
in many states. 

The convention also endoresed 
the ethical practices code of the 
AFL-CIO, though asserting that 
the “right of any person to the 


Amendment must. not be 
abridg< *.” A protracted and heated 
battle took place during the week 
on this issue. Many of the dele- 
gates resented the stand taken by 
some trade union officials that the 
use of the Fifth Amendment is not 
permissible, | 

The convention in its resolution 
provided that a full and public dis- 
closure must be made by any offi- 
cial before a trade union commit- 
tee who is charged with racketeer- 
ing. This met with unanimous 
agreement of the delegates. 

“Ours is a common struggle,” 
declared Theodore Berry, vice- 
mayor of the City of Cincinnati, 
ae a member of the National) 
Board of the NAACP, in his speech 
to the convention. Berry, the out- 
standing Negro speaker at the con- 
vention, was referring to the joint 
struggle of the Negro people and 
the labor movement. 

THE UNION OFFFICERS 
and delegates haled the successful, 
battle to organize the plush Miami! 
Beach Hotels. This campaign has 
been won in large part, the conven- 
tion noted, : 

Delegates told the convention 


Centiongd on Foue, 14) 


of the success in building a fully 


1,000 UAWers Will Attend Pilgrimage 


Special te The Werker 


DETROIT—William Oliver,| 
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‘orating the third anniversary of 


‘Twenty Four Hundred in Wash- 


with Russia will make us a So- urged to meet with arrangements 


‘and some have chosen people 
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ers of America. District 1 locals of 
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Committee told The Worker 
here that over 1,000 members 
of the union will go to henge 
ton, May 17, to the Prayer Pil-| 
grimage for Freedom, commem- 


the U.S. Supreme Court's decision 
in desegregating schools. 

All regions of the UAW have 
been asked to mobilize cars, bus 
loads and help in making up trains, 
said Oliver. The UAW will have 
its own headquarters at the Hotel 


ington. 
UAW leaders, said Oliver, are 


committees in every part of the 
country and help in bringing the 
50,000 people, which is the goal 
set by the arrangements committee. 
A number of UAW locals in De- 
troit have already started work 


to go. 

A local arrangements commit- 
tee headed ‘by the NAACP, labor 
and liberals is preparing Michi- 
gan's contingent which, if estimates 
are carried out, will be around 
1000. 

Oliver said the UAW was giving 
every aid and assistance to the 
NAACP here to complete its mem- 
bership drive for a membership of 
30,000 in this area, 


CHICAGO.—A “large and rep- 
resentative delegation” to the 
Prayer Pilgirmage is being mapped 
by the United Packinghouse Work- 


the union, which includes a large 
of Negro workers, endorsed 
satin ear) 3 yi 
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In New. York, Harlem head- 
quarters of the Pilgrimage buzzed 


ed suspended over busy 125th 
Street betwen 7th and Lenox Ave- 
nues. The word “Freedom” in 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
stood out in huge block letters, and | 
underneath was the slogan “To! 
Arouse the Conscience of the Na- 
tion.” ° 

With two weeks to go, activities 
and support were stepping up. A 
rally outside the Hotel 


Theresa in Harlem was to hear the’ 
Rev. Martin Luther King Friday 
evening after this edition of The! 
Worker went to press. The meeting 
was also to be addressed by Man- 
hattan Borough president Hulan 
Jack, who has thrown his endorse- 
ment behind the historic event,| 


Hotel Union Convention Focuses 
On Civil Rights, Anti-Labor Drive 


protection afforded by the Fifth’ 


WEINBERGER 


integrated local ‘union of Negro 
and white. This local, 255, Seal 
succeeded in breaking down the 
lily white hiring policy. | 

The civil rights resolution called 
for support to Supreme Court de- 
cision agaisnt segregation and for 
civil rigtits legislation. The con- 
vention @oted to set up a _per- 
manent civil rights committee. 

A number of the local unions, 
as well as individual delegates, 
felt that the resolution was in- 
adequate. A _ resolution submit- 


‘ted by a local in Oakland and} 


one in Los Angeles called for a 
provision in union contracts that 


tll 
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CHICAGO.— Resistance to the attacks on civil rights and against the labor move- 
ment were the themes that dominated the 34th Convention of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes and Bartenders International Union here last week. This union of 450,000, 7th 


MILLER 


would “prohibit discrimination: in 
hiring and ‘in all other terms, con- 
ditions and priviliges. of employ- 
ment; and would een employ- 
ers from requiring workers to dis- 
criminate in servicing customers.” 

Negro and white delegates called 
for an end to “lip service” to civil 
rights and for practical implemen- 


tation of the resolution. 
* 


THE CONCERN of the con- 
vention with the attacks on the la- 
bor movement was expressed in 
numerous speéches. Two vice 
presidents of the teamsters union, 

(Continued on Page 13) _ 
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and Rep. Adam Clayton Powell. 
Rep. Powell announced this week 
that his church would go all out 
for the Pilgrimage. 

Retail, Wholesale Grocery Clerk 
Union 338 was planning on a con- 
voy of busses. District 65 Whole- 
sale and Warehouse Union found 
such a great response that it is 
considering chartering its own 
special train. 

Early national estimates for 50,- 
000 to gather at the Lincoln Me- 
morial on the Friday of the Pil 
grmage have now been doubled. 

From New York, round trips per 
person on the “Freedom Train” will 
cost $9.50. The train leaves 7:30 
a.m. and returns 6 p.m. the same 
or Those interested in buying 
tickets and making arrangements 
can get information from Monu- 
ment 6-6997 and 6-6999, the com- 
mittee announced. 
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Senate Aroused About Civil Rights 
—Oi Hungary Refugees, Not Negroes 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON.—By a strange 
coincidence worthy of a place in 
Ripley's catalog the U.S. Senate 
may be spurred to do something 
about the civil rights of 17,000,000 
Negro Americans because of its 


concern with 8,000 Hungarians. It} 


all came about last week when 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson, the Wash- 
ington Republican, delivered an 
oration in support of legislation 
now in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee pare ission to ad- 
ditional Hungarian refugees. 

Jackson’s performance was a 
real tear jerker about people who 
“fight their way to freedom,” “re- 
sist 


Gon ist tyranny” and ‘who 
Snavecbesiitaatrined dea taverden| 


ingredients that make for good; 
American citizens.” New Jersey's 
Republican Senator Clifford Case} 
agreed and included the “unfor- 
tunate Jewish people in Egypt” in 
the cast of off-stage victims of the 
Walter-McCarran Act. 

ech be- 


And then the Case s 
gan to sound like a pitch for civil 
rights, when he said: 

“We must not leave it until the 
closing days and weeks of the ses- 
sion, as we did last year . . . be- 
cause it fell in the rush to get 
out and was not acted on by the 
House.” 

Case was getting warm. Then 
he got warmer with this -after- 
thought: © 61) @) fn) etn — 
°° This: and other ’ rs in’ the 


} 


Pes 4ueshObal Sedtevad Hisy Li °SRkE Ho eOMSTPSE Sy | 


President's program—or the —pro- 
gram of of us in the field of 
progress in welfare and decéncy 
and humanity—we ought. to get 
busy now, so. that we: will not be 
faced with a filibuster or a de- 
S9j 05 | 
With the mention of hat nasty 
word “filibuster” one . would. ex- 
pect civil rights to begin busting 
out all over the floor, but. these 
Senators are men of remarkable 
restraint. - They. continued to dis- 
cuss those poor Hungarians—some 
40,000 of them—way over there in 
Austria, and the 8,000 “hardship 
canes: among them. 
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utecer.. Demand Daley Act to 


“When in the course of human events” a great day 
Precipitates upon a generation, 
You may be sure those lords of all creation, 


The financiers, are wallowing in their heyday. mM | | ad © eo 
Longworking hours with small reward on payday : ) | 
-  Roused working men to fight this exploitattion; | | 


Their woeful plight is known in every nation, 

For through-their martyrdom was born our May Day. | 

| CHICAGO — A demand that4-. oe : - ~ 

The Seat, Bret. ee “atpene wee van AS | Mlestr Eda ce eta eas ong public — nonin project, — a car suddenly appeared 

And perverted police violence to riot tion was sounded more loudly this aia "5 tg ge — Pe si eg H Pier a a fatal shotgun blast 
Against that meeting in Haymarket Square; week after the latest racist mur-|1}20 year period that Negro fam.| Am editorial challenge by th 

But no force on earth could keep forever quiet der of a Negro youth, 17-year old ilies a oe scala, y Pa. Defe q a rg y the 

| The voice of America uplifted there. Curtis Bevins. mes Chicago ender this week de- 
1. 7 J|. The Chicago. Defender voiced! have been under onstant attack. | clared: “What are the responsible 
LETTER COL the demand for a “city-wide emer- No decisive legal action was ever, city officials and social: organiza- 
UMN seuiby ‘éominittes” to move swiftly taken against these groups. tions doing to check this recur- 


. ; “ . Both Bevins and Palmer were ret cycle of youth gangsterism 
against what was called “teen-age and murder?” 


| . terrorism.” ‘innocent victims who were not B sioceds 
| | : : For the second time in less than'eyen aware that their lives were The editorial called on Mayor 
| ! a month, a Negro youth was mur-| Daley to “create forthwith a city- 


dered on Chicago streets by gangs in danger, Falmer was. tilled by wide emergency committee to 


motivated not. by personal malice |ammer~ blows while he waited deal with the crisis that has come 


but by race bias. Alvin Palmer |!°r a bus on a street corner. Bev-|upon us and which is paralyzing 
< was killed several weeks ago by a|i28 was one of a group of Negro jsocial relations and hampering nor- 
a5 : : ‘youths walking down the street'mal race relations.” | : 


group of white youth who went 


To Bee, eso Hi - few as to vere you sa Bape a out cruising to “get a Negro.” | . ra BIR oo 
On May I, the Darrow Centen-|the Western Federation of Miners x . ¢ ttee Ask | R 
pr Pe rece en) yin imag x a, you ra a sig ogen his} SIMILARLY. Curtis Bevans be- OMIM! S nSsUr ance qis? 
celebrate the 100t irthday of/neck. Don't be so blind in your/came 4) oti f- th hit ie 
Clarence Darrow, at a dinner at/madness as to believe that if you heaters bee og i ind ene , a nee ae “4 ip ps of es 
the Hotel Sherman. The ‘centen-|make three fresh new graves, you|him before. David Vandersteeg islature is slated to act on a a ay Sate? hie fo single em- 
nary is being held under the aus-|will kill the labor movement of the| who admitzed firing’ the shotgun proposal — — broaden the peg eds ee. 
Ne eC Or. oo ic of tha op |that killed Bovine,’ tobi:poltoy'iet! Sole. ee immer tas A Gane Medd MEE Be 
sous Pat reater € Eee any 2 Pa i ater a of t a mOD,'he and his companions had taken as well: as boost the unemploy- less than four. workers on ia 
more in A rm as eaders are/ you. s oe : i on Pegg Sete » heithis revenge after other youths 2 Egg ec Dan tag agen 00" payroll’ tn. ordar 0. be élictile - 
> or sen veata:* Dastow lived to sey that ‘ te! —Sagttor will take had thrown stones at them earlier week, "This ieanseeielabdhiok & to qualify its employees for com- 
in Hyde Park. He enjoyed walks! up this banner of labor at the épen = Se es to be placed before the legisla- _ pensation. | ao 
in the Jackson Park area. On his| grave where Haywood lays it d psavet: ice mony Mri Bee rH 95 ture by the state advisory board The recommendation was 
re oe Sper ys I COW? | ski was pressing for murder indict- Z neal 
ramet hg ashes — i cgay bene in spite of prisons and scaf-| ont against three teen-agers in| unemployment compensa- — by eens: ay oto 
rom the Jackson Park bridge. olds or fire, in spite of prosecution D sani | tion, @ e nine member adyisory 
: A morning session, the an- or jury, these men of willing hands ers ces ow a : It is being proposed that the board. 
ts tell us, will include} will carry it on to victory to the!:. ae ee se maxi ayments, which are 
Saeed tled “R ied’ d a” ry +e 2 in the Alvin Palmer case. BM PAyYMents, cn @ 
the law.” veggie ppeeetngua HERE was a lawyer who did not OTE WORE Aeon eEND Wee shall be $45 ~ This wl rg FORUM ENDORSES 
yy cf a asking more insistently this week) **'“ ee wien 
woot Sung t,he crm ta theslsontincs of the Lew, He trey is| "os, Set , What sre the sourens| ly t© unemployed workers with, MAY 17 PILGRIMAGE 
| : =s r mor : , 
0% MeCarthy days, for he ogy tae in with the accused and those “alls og sec gion wd ee proposed _ that "ands unem- a ae a pes es 
everything Joe stood for. It is whom the accused led in struggle.|. loved, néonle be raised from orum t week an- 
significant to read that the top| He was lawyer and advocate for it be cemmeet - $o8, to B30. There is proposed nounced its support of the Na- 
> aed ne " tg tela Aes - ca tte his client was MANY pointed out that Chicago! # Commensurate increase in all tional May 17 Pilgrimage to. be 
iene Rags i a. P - Nee ae oe q authorities have in part helped other categories. held in Washington, D. C. The 
ings eich Sinisa Wan ring quietly “if you LB oy lle Hay release “7 ee + i failure} © One of ee — ae gee on Forum has a 29 year tradition 
; ey , “he 4,....3\to act in the Trum Park Homes! coverage is that all laid off state ‘ 
WHILE celebrating the demo-|wood’s death, in the great railroad) and other situations where anli-|, employees be eligible to collect ™ the South Side of Chicage 
in the struggle for civil rights 


| 
and civil liberties. 


ibuti is great offices i iti ii sing! 
ern oy eer re Ag He 200 A erage ct gang Rt he |Ne o violence went unchallenged) unemployment compensation. In 
to civil liberties, there is one’ as-|death amongst the spiders and vul-|*” unpunished. At the South the future, it is recommended, 


pect of his that is likely to be ne-|tures of Wall Street will go up | 
glected: by many . these. days.’ I'd poems of praise for those 12 good oe | 

like to say a few words on that! men and true who killed Bill Hay- oath roy £ AY GC fh ¢ 
score : wood. ° 


I have in mind Darrow’s pas-| “In almost every bank in the 


sionate espousal of the cause of) world, where men work to get rid 

the poor, the exploited workers in of agitators and disturbers, where ® ' al A a 
their struggle against the wealthy men put in prisons one who fights | | 
exploiters. |for the poor and against the ac- [hy ! 00 = 


When Debs was arrested in cursed system upon which they 


his battle with Pullman, the big) live, from all these you will receive aS me 
railroad magnate, Darrow defend-| blessings, or praise that you have| SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Sen. Paul,of probing books which contain; termine if they are antagonistic to 
Broyles has brought back to the/enlightened views. er incompatible with the ideals 


ed him. He was merciless in his killed him.” Se ’ 
exposure of the company and was| But, Darrow concluded, if you Illinois legislature one of his often-| The proposal has been worked 'and principles of the . . . American- 
defeated bills to promote fascist-|out by the American Legion which; government. 


so effective that the head of the! free him, the workers all over the 
company left for the East to avoid!land will be thankful to you. — like thought-control in the schools.| would become the screening group Sponsoring the bill along with 


facing him on the stand. The trial) DARROW exposed the frameup.| Sen. Broyles last week reintro-|under the provisions of is Sen. Broyles were Senators Paul 
was indefinitely postponed due to|He showed by unassailable wit-|duced his bill to censor any liberal| Broyles bill. — A. Ziegler of Carmi and Richard 
the “illness” of a juror. nesses that the stoolpigeons who! views out of textbooks used in the} Under the bill, the state would! B. Larson of Galesburg. 

Darrow was among those who “saw” the alleged crimes were far} Illinois school system. ibe divided into ten divisions, each} Sen. mg timed his introduc- 
founded the Intercollegiate Social-|from the scene. He got 87 wit-| This bill has been defeated in|containing a number of counties.|tion of the bill with an appearance 
ist society in the American univer-|nesses in Haywood’s behalf. He;each of the recent sessions of the! Any 15 or more residents of each|last weekend at a seminar of the 
sities. * '| passionately exposed the class na-|General Assembly. Each time, it division could demand “evaluation” |so-called “anti-subversive commis- 

LABOR can proudly commemo-|ture of the frameup. The jury rend-|has aroused a storm of opposition}of teaching materials they con- sion” of the Illinois American 


rate Darrow’s defense of the West-|ered its verdict. “Not. guilty.” from educators, parents groups,|sidered “incompatible with the|Legion in the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. He was billed as a 


em Federation of Miners, led by|} This is the workers, the people’s|labor, as well as the general public.| ideals and principles of the Amer- 
Bill H . Haywood, Petti-|Clarence Darrow, socialist-minded,|It was pointed out that this meas-|ican constitutional form of govern-|speaker on the subject of “The 
bone and Moyer were arrested on'defender of democratic rights, | ure po = only lead to a wave of ment.” Great Number of Communists and 
framed up charges of dynamitings;champion of the struggles of the|Hitler-like book-burnings. After the filing of such com-} Fellow Travelers in Illinois.” 
and of killing . v. Frank Steun-| trade unions and the working class * plaints the state superintendent of} In the last session of the Illinois 
enberg. They were members of lin its fight against the big mo-| THE Mount Vernon senator, a'publie instruction would be re-!legislature, Sen. Broyles finally 
the TWW although little was made nopolies. This is the Clarence Dar-! fanatical follower of Sen. Joseph| quired to appoint an evaluating;succéeded in getting one of his 
of this, the main target being the;row that the American ople| McCarthy, said that his bill was| committee from the area in which|many fascist-like bills on the 
miners’ union. | cherish with pride as one of their|designed to “keep filth out of the, the complaint originated. statute books. This one requires the 
Haywood, the central figure of greatest sons. textbooks.” The bill would ac-} THE committee would preg ied b>. 2 of an oath by teachers and 
the mine operators’ attack, later | —EMANUEL BLUM. . ‘tually set up a dictatorial system’ the teaching materials . . . to de-'other state employes. 


became a Communist and lived'=— 


the last years of his life in the So-, | Ve * . | ® oe °® 7 eh 
“7 mc vom oy  hADOL S Score in Spring Training Loc 
arrows speech to the jury, in . 

Haywood’s defense, are worthy of : . 

commemorating all who seek 


to honor those who fought cour- bad ° 

ew =ii~eree Elections: Some Runs, loo Few Assists 
. They are shot through with the oe 7 

class point of view and with a burn- , | 

ing hatred for the class oppression) CHICAGO.—The windup of,ward its own candidates, they,Crandall, and a steelworker, Or-|The article asked why it was that 


h Jay behind the arrest of Hay-|spring elections in Chicago-area|failed of elections, often by small ville Ashcraft, running against each| = for 90 village elections on 
wood. _|towns and suburbs this week show-/| margins. they received 501 votes, but were | bor, including the NAW’s Citi- 
IN THE trial, at Boise, Idaho, he}ed that Jabor had made some not-| One exception was in Berkeley,|other for trustee. _Between them) zenship Council, “did not have any 
said, and I quote this passage at|able efforts but fell short of achiev-| where Joe Cesario, president of|both defeated by a Republican/the periphery of~Chicago. 
length: ing much. \American Can, Local 2112, United|candidate who topped them with}; Said Plant Gate News: “Labor 
ou men of the Mine Owners} In communities like Aurora and/ Steelworkers, was reelected town'a vote of 430. should have gone all-out in the 


Association, you who are seeking}Waukegan, labor was a factor in|trustee by a two-to-one vote. The United Auto Workers paper, | Suburbs on April 16, if only to de- 
feat the vicious race-baiters whose 


to kill him, not because it is Hay-jupset elections of mayoralty can-| Maywood, however, was an ex-| Plant Gate News, pretbogne to sat Now:k, targets: are Negroes’ and 


= 


woods at. bacsuse be tenesgents $ididates.,.. However, da. thnan. ub: amiilo of how the laboy vote was/an. article ~which "wes sia 
class, He no blind. $0 fool us S hive labér actua y put for+!split betweén”an duto: ‘workér, Ray! labor's relecin the! town’ eleptions.! Jews. :« s. solor 6 
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Dr. Schweitzer's Estimate OK 


By LESTER RODNEY ae 


TWO noon-time man-in-the 
street interviews, one at ‘Nev 
York s paige yee or poe 
and one in the garment area, : 
vinced this reporter that Dr. Alber: 
Schweitzer was speaking accuratel) 
in his historic world appeal to ban 
H-bomb tests when he said, “Indi- 
viduals and peoples have not been 
excited enough to give this danger 
the attention it unfortunately de- 
serves... . 

Armed with the text of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s appeal and Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt’s recent column sug- 
gesting this country accept the So- 
viet Union’s offer to mutually ban 
further tests, we asked students, 
housewives, workers and business 
men how they felt about ending 
the tests. The most startling statis- 
tic we can supply is this: out of the 
29 people willing to talk to us about 
it, only ONE. had heard of Dr. 
Sch: weitzer’s appeal. 

As for their opinions, most seem- 
ed to have = ee on 
which to base judgment. Many ex- 
pressed worry about the bomb’s 
effects, though usually with a 
“what can we do” fatalism. There 
was a strong strain of belief that 
if the tests were. really a threat to 
humanity, the powers that be, not 
being crazy, would not continue 
them. 

On this sunny, pleasant day, with 
books to study, children to grow, 
things to buy, rent to pay, it was 
as if the normal mind simply re- 
fused to accept the possibility that 

. well, let's get to the little in- 
terviews. | 
* 
~ WASHINGTON Square Park, 
which serves as a “campus” of 
soris for New York University's 
downtown branch and as a pleasant 
bit of green for Greenwich Village 
mothers and children, was well fill- 
ed. in‘the unusual late April sun- 
shine. This reporter felt reluctant 
to intrude on people's pleasant re- 
laxation. Yet real “intruder” 
was not the reporter but the bomb 
threatening us all. What future for 
sunny Washington Square Park, for 
the babies on the swings, the stu- 
dents with their books, if the dead- 
_ ]y Strontium 99 fallout adds up and 
- gets out of control... . 

After two polite refusals to give 
opinions to the Daily Worker, a 
housewife sighed, “Yes, it's enough 
to frighten someone. I'd be very 
happy if they agreed to stop it. 
But what can I do? If the ones in 
charge aréen’t worried enough to 
stop the explosions, what in the 
world can I tell them? I'm not a 
scientist.” 

But there are scientists who are 

saying the tests should be stopped. 
| “Good luck to them,” she said 
with fervent sincerity, “I hope they 


convince the government.” 
* 


A STUDENT said, “Why don’t 
the Russians stop their tests? You 
read about them all the time, and 
radioactivicity over Japan.” 
| Our paper can’t speak for the 
_ Russians, I said, but the fact re- 
- mains, whether we like it or not, 
_ that they have proposed a mutual 
_ ban on the tests, and our country 
has refused. He challenged this fact 
and I showed him the column by 
_ Mrs. Roosevelt, which convinced 
him on_ that score. Curiously 
_ enough, he then said challenging- 
_ly, “Well, Russia is supposed to be 

so great, why don’t they take the 
_lead and do it themselves any- 
| way!” 


mit,” I said, “to figure that those 
who insist on. continuing the ex- 
jlosions aren’t crazy people and 
know what they're doing. But Dr. 
Schweitzer says they ARE crazy.” 
she shrugged. Her little girl was 
sushing a doll carriage. I pointed 
to the child. “Would you take a 
chance that big with your child?” 
[ asked. She seemed taken aback, 
possibly annoyed, “That’s some- 
thing I can’t control.” 
* 


ONE of. two girl students said 
hesitantly, “I would like to see an 
agreement to end all explosions, 
but aren't these weapons really a 
bar te war?” 

We talked about that for a mo- 
ment, with me offering the fact 
that nowhere in history did the de- 
velopment of more awful weapons 
by itself end wars, and she think- 
ing that this was-still too awful to 
use when the fear of retaliation was 
present. In any case, she thought 
there were enough of them now, 
and agreed completely with 
Eleanor Roosevelt plea to accept 
an end to tests. . 


One of a group of three students) ple 


aggressively asserted and offered to 
bet me, that the U. S: had proposed 
a ban on the bombs and “as a mat- 
ter of fact the Russians vetoed it 
in the UN.” I handed him the col- 
umn by Mrs. Roosevelt, and as he 
read it in subdued fashion, one 
of his buddies patted him on to of 
the head, turned to me and said, 
“Don’t mind him. He’s the same 
way in class.” The third one asked 
to look at the Schweitzer text in 
The Worker I carried, and after 


glancing at it asked if he could buy| 


it. I told him he could have it with! 
my compliments. 

Reclining with shoes off in the 
stone fountain which becomes a 
wading pool in the summer, a big, 
husky student heard what we were 
after and said jauntily “Que sera, 
sera. Whatya gonna do?” 

rg 


IN THE garment area, none of 
16 men I spoke to had heard of the 
Schweitzer appeal. To set the rec- 
ord truthfully, a tone of argumen- 
tativeness toward The Worker on 
the question of Israel_and what 
many seemed to feel was hostility 


te ee 


toward the Jewish state by the So- 
viet Union ‘tended to confuse the 
issue. When I told some of them 
that I wasn’t there to ar 
opinion of The Worker, which they 
were entitled to, thou 
them wrong, but for 
on the big bomb tests, which en- 
danger us all, some of 


to 
their 
I thought 


eir opinion 


them then 
ve their opinion. One of the 


ew who agreed outright that there} 
should be a ban put it this way: 
“Let. them. stop this crazy business 


with the bomb, yes, but Jet them 


all leave little Israel alone too.” 


Here ‘too, we ran into the feel- 
that the bigwigs must know 


ne 
what they are doing, and who are 


we to argue, we are not scientists. 


“Well, said one man while the 
two others he had been chatting 
with listened, “In Japan they're 
worried about these tests. I read 
they have reason to be. Here, I 
got other things to worry about.” 

I pointed to the part of Mrs. 
Roosevelt's column in which she 


the| agreed with him on the apanese: 


“It requires the the 
penmnart. nae: Bed 10. Sule. pee 


end n 


if a bomb fell on his 


A Negro worker said tersely: 
“They won't do it to each other. 
They just do it to the Japanese 
and such.” 

One man insisted on discussin 
Israel and the Middle East as of 
more interest and immediacy. He 
said, sorrowfully, that he thought 
“you people are doing a bad thing 
being against Israel.” It was impos- 
sible not to stop and explain that 
we were not “against Israel,” but 
against aggression and impreial- 
ism. We asked him about the move- 
ment. of thé Sixth. Fleet toward 
Jordan to back up King Hussein, 
the anti-Communist, anti-Semitic 
monarch. ‘ 

“Oh,” shrugged the man, “You 
think I'm for that? Dulles, there’s 
the worst anti-Semite of them all.” 


380 workers left jobless — 
in wage cutting runaway 


DETROIT. — Up in Maspeth, 
Long Island, N. Y., the workers 
should know a company is com- 
ing there from Detroit because 
they say they can get workers to 
work for $1.07 an hour while here 
at the Michigan Stove Works, the 
rate is $1.75 an hour. 

UAW Local 1166, president 
Frank Liccarri said, “New York la-} 
bor is cheaper, down there un- 
skilled labor gets $1.07 an hour 
while here we get $1.75.” : 

He also said that the production 
rate would be higher per worker 
in New York. Some 380 workers 
are being left stranded here with- 
out a job, because of this runaway 
ship. They join the thousands job- 
less from Hudson, Packard, Motor 
Products, Bohn Aluminum, Briggs 
Body and at least a dozen others, 
whose companies have moved to 
cheaper labor areas. 

The Detroit Michigan. Stove 
Company where the‘men work had 


would be moved to Long Island 
and the cheaper rates. 


The ‘workers took the pay cut, 
now they get the doublecross, the 
plant moves out anyway. 


The UAW will put its new con- 
vention policy of negotiating a sev- 
erance pay for workers losing out 
like this into effect at this plant, 
according to reports. 


U.S. stops Ford 
cars to China 


WINDSOR, Canada. — That 
great “humanitarian” Henry Ford 
II, is being asked for some answers 
on this one. 

A 1,000 Ford car order from the 
People’s Government of China has 


been lost to Ford of Canada be- 
cause of U. S. interference. A Can- 
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taxes for the first quarter of 1957 the sum of $261,000,000, the 


Chevrolet rs in Cleveland had to get a polio vaccine donated 
because GM officials said to give free vaccine for polio to its work- 
ers “smacks of socialized medicine.” ies : 

2 + * 

THE same week that Ford employes got’ a snappy handbook 
titled “Progress Report” 1000 Ford workers were laid off at Brook- 
park plant in Ohio and hundreds in other Ford plants, plus a four- 
day week in Canada. Ford describes this as “growth and ad- 
justment.” Another line in the syrupy blurb says money invested 


in Ford's is “invested in the future.”- We know a better way to in-. 


vest in a sure future and it isn’t buying Ford stock, it’s ensurin 
that the means of production are in the hands ofthe peodidetes 


and not to be used for increasing the take-home profits of stock- 


holders. 


3° . * 
NOW that Chrysler has made $46,545,521 after a for the- 
last one 


first quarter of 1957, maybe L. L. | 
at the next Chrysler UAW conference, like he did at the 
and agree to cooperate, by giving the Chrysler workers a raise, 
the shorter work-week with no cut in take-home pay. 


PRESSED Metals plans to re-open its plant in. Port Huron, 


Mich., closed because it coulda’t make enough profit. A significant 
footnote to the opening item, says, “The ; 
to. amend its contract with the UAW local _689.”. 
being proposed is a probable wage cut. Another outfit, 

Stove did that, the union ‘bit, took a 74 percent. wage cut, - 
the company. moved the plant to an area. where they 


instead of the $1.75 in Detroit. That's “free enterprise.” 


BANKERS and bosses arguing. The bosses in auto want t 


THE cancer boom lowered onthe tobacco firms h 
turned tobacco firms into turning out ls. The toba 
pany says its “diversification.” So watch the next time 
someone open up a packet of scab Camels, might be a pretze 


QUEEN Elizabeth's luggage for her four-day. trip to Paris: 
230 and was carried on three British planes. That's why 
has Philip around to bring all the stuff down from the 


com 


INJURIES on what employers paid compensation on in Michi- 
an in 1956 showed a rise of 3 
the highest accident rate since 


51, That's s 


up, 


DETROIT Board of Commerce gang say there is no class room 
shortage because we are building more schools. than we need. 

On the other hand,; Walter Reuther, UAW. president, stated 
recent at a conference of the Child Welfare League of America, 
“Out of a record national budget of $71.8 billion, less than 4 percent 
goes for health, education ‘and 
appropriation out of almost any Congress to build more jails to 
put children in after they get into trouble, but how much can you 
get to deal with more positive aspects, like education,” Reuther said. 

“Nobody ever says we cant afford war, Reuther added sig- 


nificantly. ote ‘ 

PINPOINTING Judge Kaufman’s plea that there is no more 
room for youth who get into trouble. He might look into using the 
440 acres of valuable idle land at the “Eloise” Wayne County Gen- 


eral Hospital that the Board of County Auditors plans to sell. This — 


land or 380 acres of it was purchased from the Federal govern- 
ment 10 years ago with the provision that it be used for health, 


education and welfare purposes. : E 
o 


STRANGE goings on. Some local UAW presidents are not 
running for re-election this spring but are taking jobs with the In- 
ternational. We know of two that’s done that, could it be they 
couldn’t be re-elected? After all a record of no strikes in five years 
or something, doesn’t sit well with workers being speeded up, or 


working short work weeks. | 
o 7 * 


SAM Brownell, brother of U.S. Attorney General Brownell, 
doesn’t want to grant Detroit teachers salary raises this year. Sam 
solves this problem easy, he junt don’t put anything in the budget 
for teachers salaries. The teachers who had high words of praise 
for Sam once are souring on him now, and promise action 


don’t get a raise. : p : 


FARM income dropping in the state, lower prices to farmers 
for milk and eggs, oats, potatoes and onions. Farmers. plight made 
more desperate as | of their sons and daughters come 
to the farms because of layoffs in auto plants. Many farmers them- 
selves too went to plants get jobs to make ends meet, too are laid 
off} One thing they all bring back which is good, that's their union 
card and understanding. 

2 


CHRYSLER will only change models every three years. Ford 


and GM will change every two years. Plymouth next year will have 


a brand new Chev thrown against it, Dodge an all new Pontiac. 


THE same week that GM announced it made in profits alter’ 


Pr ke & 4. ay 


| said it was seeking - 
The. amendment 


pay $1.07 


attic, 


poonent for every 1000 hurt and was 
9 ; | 


welfare activities. You can-get an — 


if they 


Tractor for Negro farmers 
LINDEN, N. J4-General Motors, gration as ordered by the U. S. 


workers here, members of UAW Supreme Court. 

Local 595.have started a collection The Negro farmers’ crops rot in 
in the plant to gather $2,000 to/the fields because they cannot rent 
help the Negro farmers in Claren-|harvesting equipment due to. the 
don County, South Carolina. all pervading: boycott.. - 

A leaflet distributed by the| So the executive board of UAW 
UAW-GM workers in the plant to) Local 595 set up a committee te 
fellow workers tells of the discrim-jraise $2,000 enough to buy one 
sorneges * bene, _ ene or farm” — — harvesting the 
cott suffer y Negro farmers crops. Wi t combine, grain 

: ‘tobacco, cotton can be harvested — 


eause, they a’ petition in 
Clarendon County for school inte-'instead of left rotting in the fields. 


a long record of anti-labor activity. 
The Kefauver Committee revealed 
that Sam Perrone, the gangster, 
headed up the strikebreakers when 
the unions tried to organize the 
plant. | 

The company was finally organ- 
ized and the strikebreakers kicked 
out. In May, 1955, the company 
merged with the Welbilt Corp. of 
Long Island, N.. Y. 


adian export-import house has 
made a deal for 1,000 1956 Ford 
cars with the Chinese people of- 
fering payment in convertible 
sterling. Ford- of Canada indicated 
its willingness to make the deal. 

Then the export-import com- 
pany wrote Henry Ford II directly 
and one of his representatives re- 
plied that a U. S. government in- 
terpretation of its trade regulations 

Right after that the workers|was that they applied to transac- 
were anos into taking a ere ne ord lt Canada 
nd one-nail p nt wage cut be-jas weil ag the p t,.Ford; Motor 
pine oe iealy that the wortCae abt ebtscised fa. 


| Ths one person who had read 
of the Schweitzer appeal, in the 
New York Times, the only paper 
besides the Daily Worker to carry 
the text and feature the story, was 
a housewife who said she was im- 
_ pressed by the article, felt some- 
what worried, but “Nobody would 
want to commit suicide, They must 
have | grounds not to worry 
| about the effects. They must know 
the chance of harm to be very 


aad this wishful argument 
- |aghin. “10 seems reasonable, I'll ad- 


% 


~~ . 


Open Letter to the President 
Dear President Eisenhower: 


Countless millions on all confinents are pondering the * 
ate 
in the past.two weeks alone they have heard. the plea of 
Religion and. Science to end explosions:. Pope - Pius, Dr. 
“Albert Schweitzer, Nobel Peace Prize winner; Prof. Mat- 
sushita of Japan, who speaks for his government and his 
‘people who know the horror best of all. 
: And now the latest, America’s Dr. Linus Pauling, an- 
other Nobel prize scientist, who declared flatly that a least 
rsons will die of leukemia if Britain goes through 
: with. e proposed Christmas Island H-bomb tests. British 
Scientists themselves ‘predict that those explosions will 
- cause about 20,000 cases of bone cancer. - 
; Ar. President, ‘consider the dismay multitudes must 
feel as they learn that our government will resume nuclear 
tests in Nevada, beginning May 15. 
, ecretary of State Dulles recently said our government 
- would not abandon these experiments. unilaterally. But is 
this alternative that confronts us? As Mrs. Eleanor 
, pvelt stated in her column April 25: isn’t it rather the 
ion of accepting the offer which the Soviet Union has 
, —to end these tests, jointly, even if only temporarily 
until final agreements can be reached? 
: great part of the world—scientific as well as lay— 
_ concurs ° aith .Mrs. Roosevelt. And simultaneously it can 
only question the objectivity of. Dr. W. F. Libby of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, who has expressed sharp 
disagreement with other scientists on the extent of radia- 
tion perils the tests involve. 

Most of humanity knows by now that we and the Rus- 
ave enough nuclear strength to destroy each other 
should the cataclysm of war come. What most cannot 
understand is why the tests must continue, bringing no 
relative superiority to either side at this point, but cer- 
tainly| bringing slow death to thousands living today, and 
- genetic horrors to unborn generations. 
erefore, Mr. President, we earnestly plead that you 
undertake peepeetons at once that would lead to the sus- 

nsion of all tests—the British, the Russian, ours. We 
Lae joined our voices with others in that plea many times: 
We do so once again. A nation and world would hail your 
initiative gratefully 


sians 


debate over the continuance of nuclear tests. With-, 


The Editors 


Brands Reply 
To Schweitzer 
Political 


By h4 B. MAGIL 

| E OF AMERICA’S leading scientists told The 
Worker last week that the letter of Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
scientist member of the Atomic Energy Commission, in- 
sisting} nuclear weapons tests involved virtually no dan- 
ger to health was “a political rather than a scientific state- 
ment,” 

Dr. Char C, Price, retiring 
president of the Federation of: 
American Scientists and head of 


the c department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, said 
in a telephone interview: 


“There are absolutely no data 


~ 


radioactive fallout of a bomb of 
that magnitude.” 

DR. LIBBY’S LETTER was 
written to Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
noted philosopher, medical mis- 
sionary, and Nobel Peace Prize 
wimer. Libby sought to counter- 
act the worldwide impact of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s message to the No- 


___ (Continued on Page 4) 
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rive on Union 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT-—A three-pronged attack against the 1958 economi¢ demands of 1 500,- 
000 auto workers has been launched by the Big Three—General Motors, Ford, and Chrys- 
ler. John S. Bugas, former FBI agent and now a vice president of F ord, initiated the 


PUBLIC ENEMY-MR. RUNAWAY 


“Wh public opinion has 


Call it springtide or call it 
what you will. Despite printers, 
landlords, tax collectors and va- 
rious and sundry cther creditors, 
we at The Worker are begining 
to feel unaccountably better. 

Not, we hasten to add because 
there has been any Maytime 
flood of subscriptions and cash 
contributions. But, there are 


some little freshets out of the 
hills which give promise of a 
cleansing stream—we hope. 

Anvway, we were encouraged 
by Wednesday's starkly simple 
telegram from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas Freedom of the Press 
Committee.” 


“We mnerw our full * {ape 


cave Were 2 


a brother from a professional! 
© wm who came up to our of- 

the same day and put $300 
on the desk. 

And we ~ead and re-read Brook- 
lyn Will Farley's thoughtful letter 
commenting on Joe North's col- 
umn of last week. You recall that} ‘ 
Joe told of his argument with a 
friend who Rea age Mon reading our 
paper beca with 
some of its ‘editorial enaitionia: 

It's a long letter and we know 
that Will didn’t expect it to be 
printed, but he surely wanted: us 
all to absorb its main ideas. And 


contribution from 


4 


jhis main point, along with a $10, 


| ‘ 
is tea’ -mbrbe sae 
ids have’ to: aban: Station, -New- YorRS)° Nv Yous: rhe Sides 


A Telegram, a Visit and a Letter 


don the theory that until all the 
mner-party problems are solved 
and all the editorial policies . of 
the r are exactly what they 
should 834 we can do nothing.” 

To which we say, Amen. As 
well as to. Will's further point: 
‘Before one of the gravest mis- 
takes is made—losing DW and 
The Worker—let us get out and 
talk about one thing and one thing 


| only—building the chewlttion of 


the paper. : 
Bless you, Will.” 


Rush your. subs in—but quickly. 
tributions 


‘ sales of $1.5 billion for 


drive last week “with the charge 
that the demand.for a shorter 
work-week, with no cut in take- 
home and a wage increase is all 
“jnflationary.” 

The next day Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R—SD) told 400 em- 


a ase rker’ . 
EXCLUSIVE 


ployers here that the U.S. Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Labor 
and Management Practices, is 
preparing to subpena labor lead- 
ers here in an investigation of 
the United Auto Workers strike 
at the Kohler plant in Wiscon- 
sin and the “300 acts of vio- 
lence” that allegedly occurred 
there. 
* 

THREE days later GM, Ford, 
Chrysler and a score of manu- 
facturers here threatened to 
move-their plants out of Michi- 
gan, giving the excuse that the 
proposed corporations profits tax 
would take $75 million of their 
profits a year. 

The “inflationary” charge was 
made by Bugas after the auto 
companies had raised the prices 
on the 1957 cars an average of 
$600. One hundred thousand. 
auto workers lost their jobs on 
the ‘57 models. The companies, 
in contrast, netted big profits for 
the first quarter of 1957. ! 

Ford, Bugas’ company, 
é first 
three months of 1957, with net 
profits of $100 million. GM had 
$3 billion sales, and net profits 
of $261 million. Chrysler sales 
totalled more than $1 billion, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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_ Mideasterner 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MIDDLE EAST and Asian delegates at the United 
Nations headquarters expressed no enthusiasm for the 
Eisenhower doctrine when they were polled on the Jord- 
anian crisis this week. The views of Asian spokesmen in 


brief included these points: 


® The Middle Eastern countries “will not be deterred 


from their right to pursue a pol- 
icy of neutralism.” 

® The United States sees fit to 
supply “Tito'ss Communist re- 
gime with loans of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, plus military 
equipment. What legal or moral 
right has it to prevent us from 
dealing with any Communist 
eountry—the Soviet Union, or 
Red China or Yugoslavia?” 

® One of them said, “Show 
me a red” in Jordan. “The cry 
of ‘Communism’ is a pretext to 
prevent us from “exercising our 
sovereign right to remain neu- 
tral.” 

@ Another Arab spokesman: 
“The $10,000,000 Jordan sud- 
denly got from the United 
States will not break up the 
unity of the Arab nations for 
independence.” 


ALTHOUGH NOBODY to 
whom you spoke would, under 
current circumstances, permit 
his name to be used, virtually 
everyone said the policies of 


former Jordanian Premier Na-; 


bulsi, whose government was 
ousted made sense. “He wants 
to deal with the East as well as 
the West. Does that make him 
more of a Communist than it 
does Prime Minister Macmillan 
whose eountry trades with Red 
China?” 

Another Asian said he believ- 
ed that America’s “show of force 
undermines the position of Is- 
rael. It is in greater danger than 
ever before.” He indicated he 
believed the West regarded Is- 
gael as ‘expandable’ in the ‘big 
battle for oil and for a military 
posture vis-a-vis the USSR.” ” 


war Presence of the Sixth Fleet , 


does not contribute to settling 
matters “peaceably,” but on the 
contrary, tended to “deterior- 
ate” the delicate relations of the 
Mideast and the world, he add- 
ed. 


ef 

ANOTHER Middle Eastemer, 
who decried “Western pressure” 
upon the cabinet of former 
Premier Nabulsi to refrain from 
“improving relations with the 
USSR,” also said: “It is unfor- 
tunate that the Soviet Union has 
agreed with Poland to allow 

ews to emigrate there, and Po- 

nd, in turn, has agreed to al- 
low Jews to go to Israel. This 
is most unwelcome to the Arab 
nations.” 

The same man said the “Eis- 
enhower doctrine is out of place, 
ane out of time in the Mideast 
today.” No Arab really believes 
that the Soviet Union threatens 
“to attack us militarily,” and 
“we have no fear that trading 
with Russia will make us a So- 
viet dependency.” 

A young Mideasterner spoke 
vehemently about Western co- 
lonialism. “Why,” he asked, “do 
the Western powers try to dark- 
en our minds by shouting ‘Com- 
munism’ when all we wish to do 
- js assert our independence?’ He 
contended that the West “says to 
the Arab nations: ‘We will unite 
with you if you declare your- 
selves anti-Soviet. We will. dis- 
unite you if you try to declare 
yourselyes. We are very well 
aware of the basis for your in- 
terest in us. You do not care for 
our interests, but want us to 
serve yours.” 

Certain people in the U.S.A 
“believe that long green dol- 
Jars and heaps of silver will lure 
us into g our national 
dignity. That will happen no 
more. 


* 
TO ASK why King Hussein 
issolved the Nabulsi regime, you 
_are ‘told that the young 
. | pd ‘to his COPS. 
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co-chairman of the UAW’'s 


TN nee EE mee 


s Say ‘Just Leave Us . 


Saud of Saudi Arabia.” He 
wants to follow their course. He 
fears Communism, or relations 
with a Communist state because 
he believes it is against Moslem- 
ism. He is, by training and edu- 
cation, closer to the West, hav- 
ing been educated in London. 
Nonetheless, he agrees with 
everything Nabulsi stands for 
except recognizing the USSR, 
according to this Arab -spokes- 
man. “The Jordanian King fears, 
he said, “the enlargement of 
Russian influence in his coun- 
try.” 

But, this delegate said, he did 
not believe Hussein would move 
away from the growing unity of 
the Arab nations. Lebanon, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia will in the 
last analysis stand with the neu- 
tralist Arab countries, “like 
Egypt, Syria. the Sudan.” He 
pointed out that he did not in- 
clude Jordan among the “non- 
neutralist Arab nations.” And 
observers “should realize” that 
the neutralist nations constitute 
more than thirty millions of the 
forthy million oa population. 


MUCH of the dcmestic tur- 
bulence in Jordan, he insisted, 
arises from the fact that -some 
500,000 of its total -population 
of less than a million and a half 
“are refugee Palestinian Arabs” 
who are living in “terrible pov- 
erty’. 

“I myself,” he said, “have liv- 
ed in the torn tents of the home- 
less. They subsist on rations of 
$1 a month from the United Na- 
tions. You can imagine what 


and one in the garment area, con- 


By LESTER RODNEY | 

TWO NOON-TIME man-in-the- 
street interviews, one at New 
York’s Washington Square Park 


vinced this reporter that Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer was speaking accurately 
in his historic world appeal to ban 
H-bomb tests when he said, “Indi- 
viduals and peoples have not been 
excited enough to give this danger 
the attention itu nfortunately de- 
Serves. 2». 

Armed with the text of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s appeal and Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's recent column sug- 
gesting this country accept the So- 
viet Union's offer to mutually ban 
further tests, we asked students, 
men how they felt about ending 
housewives, workers and _ business 
the tests The most startling statis- 
tic we can supply is this: out of the 
29 people willing to talk to us about 
it, only ONE had heard of Dr. 
Schweitzer's appeal. | 

As for their opinions, most seem- 
de to have little information on 
which to base judgment. Many ex- 
pressed worry about the bomb’s 
éfflects, though usually with a 
“what can we do” fatalism. There 
was a strong strain of belief that 
if the tests were really a threat to 
humanity, the powers that be, not 
being crazy, would not continue 


them. 
* 


WASHINGTON Square Park, 
which serves as a “campus” of 
sorts for New York University’s 
downtown branch and as a pleasant 
bit of green for Greenwich Villa 
mothers and children, was well fill- 
ed in the unusual late April Sun- 
shine. 

After two polite refusals to give 
opinions to the Daily Worker, a 
housewife sighed, “Yes, it’s enough 
to frighten someone. I'd be very 
happy if they agreed to stop it. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ee cen nS 


‘to the child. “Wou 


eee ee 


charge aren't worried enough to 


stop the explesions, what in the/ thin 


world .canI tell them? I’m not a 
scientist. 

But there are scientists who are 
saying the tests should be 

“Good luc kto them,” she said 
with fervent sincerity, “I hope they 
convince the government.” | 

* 


A STUDENT said, “Why don’t 
the Russians stop their tests? You 
read about them all the time, and 
radioactivity over Japan.” 

Our paper cannot speak for the 
Russians, I said, but the fact re- 
mains, whether we like it or not 
that they have proposed a mutual, 
ban on the tests, and our country 
has refused. He challenged this fact 
and I showed him the column by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, which convinced 
him on that score. Curiously 
mag he then said challengingly, 
“Well, Russia is supposed to be so 
great, why don’t they take the lead 
and do it themselves anyway!” 

The one person who had ead 
of the Schweitzer appeal,’ in the 
New York Times, the only paper 
besidés the Daily Worker to carry 
the text and feature the story, was 
a housewife who said she was im- 
pressed by the article, felt some- 
what worried, but “nobody would 
want to commit suicide. They must 
have good grounds not to worry 


the chance of harm to be very 
small,” 
Here was this wishful argument 


again. “It seems reasonable, I'll ad-}. 


mit,” I said, “to figure that those 
who insist on continuing the ex- 
plosions aren't crazy people and 
know what they're doing. But Dr. 
Schweitzer says they ARE crazy.” 
She shrugged. Her little--girl was 
pushing a doll carriage. I pointed 
you take a 
chance that big with your child?” 


But what can I do? If the ones in I asked. She seemed taken aback, 


Do You Agree With Schweitzer? 


annoyed, “That’s some- 
can’t ee: 
| ONE of two girl students said 
hesitantly, “I would like to see an 
agreement to end all explosives, 
but aren’t these weapons really a 
bar to war?” 

We talked about that for a mo- 
ment, with me offering the fact 
that nowhere in history did the de- 
velopment of more awful weapons 
‘by itself end wars, and she think- 
ing that this was still too awful to 
use when the fear of retaliation was 
present. In any case, she thought 
ver Breer point . goign 

completely with the 
Eleanor Roosevelt plea to accept 
an end to tests. 

One of a group of three students 
aggressively asserted and offered to 
bet me, that the U. S. had proposed 
a ban on the bombs and “as at mat- 
'ter of fact the Russians vetoed it 
in the UN.” I handed him the col- 
umn by Mrs. Roosevelt, and as he 
read in it subdued fashion, one 
of his buddies patted him onto of 
the head, turned to me and said, 
“Don't mind him. He’ | 


ty 


| 


j 


ing at it asked if he could bu 


it. I im he could have it wit 


|my compliments. 
about the effects. They must know ini 


g with shoes off in the 
f nae age are goa a 
wading in the summer, a big, 
student heard what we were 
| said jauntill “Que sera, 
‘ tya gonna do?” 
-IN THE t area, none of 
6 men I spoke to had heard of the 
Schweitzer appeal. To set the rec- 
ord truthfully, a tone of argumen- 
tativeness toward The Wor 
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1,000 UAWers Will Attend Pilgrimage 


Special te The Werker 


DETROIT—William Oliver, 


Fair Employment Practices 
Committee told The Worker 


here that over 1,000 members 
of the union will go to aE 
ton, May 17, to the Prayer Pil- 
grimage for Freedom, commem- 
orating the third anniversary of 
the U.S. Supreme Court's decision 
in desegregating schools. 

All regions of the UAW have 
been asked to mobilize cars, bus 
loads and help in making up trains, 
said Oliver. The UAW will have 
its own headquarters at the Hotel 
Twenty Four Hundred in Wash- 
ington. 

UAW leaders, said Oliver, are 
urged to meet with arrangements 
committees in every part of the 
country. and help in bringing the 
50,000 people, which is the goal 
set by the arrangements committee. 
A number of UAW locals in De- 
troit have already started work 
and some have chosen people 
to go. 

A local arrangements commit- 
tee headed by the NAACP, labor 
and liberals is, preparing Michi- 
gan’s contingent which, if estimates 
are carried out, will be around 
1000. 

Oliver said the UAW was giving 
every aid and assistance to the 
NAACP here to complete its mem- 
bership drive for a membership of 
30,000 in this area, | 

CHICAGO.—A “large and rep- 
resentative , delegation” to the 
Prayer Pilgirmage is being mapped 
by the United Packinghouse. Work- 
ers of America. District 1 locals of 


king is 
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the union, which 
‘of N 


ha 


now in the Senate Judiciary Com-} 


sed/“fight their way 
} sist ‘Cominunigt’ 
- fs detionet 


In New York, Harlem _head-. 
quarters of the Pilgrimage buzzed 
2s a huge Pilgrimage banner emerg- 
ed suspended over busy 125th 
Street betwen 7th and Lenox Ave- 
nues. The word “Freedom” in 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
stood out in huge block letters, and 
underneath was the slogan “To 
Arouse the Conscience of the Na- 
tion.” 

With two weeks to go, activities 
and support were stepping up. A 
huge rally outside the Hotel 
Theresa in Harlem was to hear the 
Rey. Martin Luther King Friday 
evening after this edition of The 


Worker went to press. The meeting 
was also to be addressed by Man- 
hattan Borough president Hulan 
Jack, who has thrown his endorse- 
ment behind the historic event, 


and Rep. Adam Clayton Powell. 


‘Rep. Powell announced this week 


that his church would go all out 
for the Pilgrimage. 

Retail, Wholesale Grocery Clerk 
Union 338 was planning on a con- 
voy of busses. District 65 Whole- 
sale and Warehouse Union found 
such a great response that it is 
considering chartering its own 
special train. 

Early national estimates for 50,- 
000 to gather at the Lincoln Me- 
morial on the Friday of the Pil- 
grmage have now been doubled. 

From New York, round trips per 
person on the “Freedom Train” will 
cost $9.50. The train leaves 7:30 
a.m. and returns 6 p.m. the same 
— Those interested in buying 
tickets and making arrangements 
can get information from Monu- 
ment 6-6997 and 6-6999, the com- 
mittee announced. 
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Senate Aroused About Gvil 


Rights 


—Of Hungary Refugees, Not Negroes 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON.—By a strange 
coincidence worthy “| a place in 
Ripley's catalog the U.S. Senate 
may spurred to do something 
about the civil rights of 17,000,000 
Negro Americans because of its 
concern with 8,000 Hungarians. It 
all came about last week when 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson, the Wash- 
ington Republican, delivered an 
oratior in support of legislation 


ission to ad- 


fe!) ? 


rights, when he said: 


closing days and weeks of the ses- 


out and was not acted on by 


ingredients ‘that make for 
American citizens.” New Jersey's 
Republican Senator Clifford Case 
agreed and a 6" “unfor- 
tunate Jewish people in Egypt” in. 
the cast of off-stage victims of the 
Walter-McCarran Act. | 

h be- 


And then the Case 
gan to sound like a pitch for. civil; 


“We must not leave it until the 


sion, as we did last year . . . be- 
cause it fell in the rush to 


good 


President's program—or the pro- 
gram of all of us in the field of 
progress in welfare’ and decency 
and humanity—we ought to get 
busy now, so that we will not 

faced with a. filibuster or a de- 


With ‘the mention of that nasty 
word Peper si ee gy ex- 
: i to begin busting 
an over. te floor; but_ these 
‘Senators are men-of remarkable 

i Saat to dis- 


House.” 
Case was getting warm. Then 
he, Bok warmer with thie. 
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A Big Lawbreaker 


Taxes 


Collects Your 


By ART SHIELDS 


KELLOW Taxpayers: Do 
you know that one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest lawbreakers is 


collecting your taxesP We 


refér to Secretary of the 
Treasury, George M. Humph- 
rey,|who has been called 
Star| of Ike’s Team. .. .” 
' Humphrey is the richest cabi- 
net |member. His fortune has 
doubled since he took the Treas- 
ury job four years ago. He is 
-worth more than ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS, 
if the estimate of a Cleveland 
‘banker is correct. His riches are 
coal) steel, iron ore, ships, cop- 
per, oil, nickel and banks. He is 
one of the lords of American 
heavy om ge today. And there 
that he is breaking 
aw every day he stays in 
vadillac Cabinet.... 
is law was drafted a few 
after President George 
ington was sworn into of- 
fice |in 1789. It is listed in the 
law |books under Code No. 5. 
And it says that: 

“No appointed to the 
office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,, or Treasurer, shall direct- 
ly of indirectly be interested in 
the business of trade or com- 
merce, or be the owner in whole 
Or part of any sea vessel...” 

| * 


THE founding fathers were 
afraid to let private businessmen 
collect and invest the op ante 
money. They were afraid these 
fellows would favor themselves 
and their friends. So they draft- 
ed a law to keep men like Geor 
MoGoffin Humphrey out of the 
Treasury job. 

The founding fathers could 
not jook 160 years ahead, how- 
ever, Nor did they know how 
corrupt the ruling class could 
get. They did not know that 

resident Eisenhower would let 
his |Secretary of the Treasury 

makp millions out of private 
business, while he handled gov- 
ernment money. And they did 
“not know that some of his firms’ 
ofits would come from deal- 
gs with the government itself. 
Yet that’s what's happening 
today. For the M. A. Hanna 


» 
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GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


Coal and Ore Co., in which 
Humphrey is heavily interested, 
is selling nickel to the Defense 
Department. And several other 
Humphrey companies are doing 
business with the government as 
well. 

THESE companies; have ex- 
panded enormous! since 
Humphrey and Eisenhower went 
to Washington. In fact the mark- 
et value of the stock of the com- 
panies in which Humphrey is in- 
terested has gone up more than 
800 million dollars in four years. 
So says Cyrus Eaton, a Cleve- 
land banker and a rival of 
Humphrey. 

And Eaton told a group of 
Senators in a letter recently that 
“the Secretary constantly uses 
his official public position to 
further his private business for- 
tune.” 

Humphrey got a rich slice of 
this 800 millions. He told a Sen- 
ate committee in January, 1953, 
that his family and himself own- 
ed 10 percent of the stock of 
several of the companies in which 


he is interested. 
rd 


THE Secretary's family owns 
10 percent of the stock of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., for instance. This is Amer- 
ica’s largest coal mining com- 
pany. The value of its stock has 

one up nearly a quarter of a 
Billion dollars since Humphrey 


became Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

This means that the Humph- 
reys are $25,000,000 richer from 
their holdings in this firm alone. 

These profits are not all inno- 
cent, according to Eaton. The 
Cleveland banker charges that 
foreign companies have been 
buying coal from Humphrey’s 
company for a special reason. 
The reason is that Humphrey is 
a member of the board of the 
Export-Import Bank. And this 
bank lends money to foreign 
countries. 

oom ge is not just an in- 
vestor in this giant company. 
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‘DONT LET ME INTERRUPT You M'Boy...1'M 


His interests go deeper still. He 
founded Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion when he brought three rival 
mining firms together. And he 
was president, and. later chair- 
man, of the combine for years. 

Some of this background may 
come out in Congressional hear- 
ings later this year. For Eaton is 
demanding a Congressional in- 
vestigation. 


 HUMPHREY’S family also 
%ets a 10 percent cut of the 110 
million dollar jump in the stock 
of a steel company. This is the 
National Steel Corporation, a 
non-union giant of Weirton, W. 
Va., Steubenville, Ohio, and De- 
troit. Humphrey headed its 
executive committee for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 

he Humphreys also win 10 
percent of the 119-million-dollar 
rise in the value of the M. A. 
Hanna Co. of Cleveland, which 
Humphrey headed for nearly 30 
years. , 
This is a company with pe- 
culiary litical ties. It was 
founded by Sen. Mark Hanna of 
Ohio, the millionaire boodler, 
who swung President McKin- 
ley’s election against Bryan in 
1896. It controls National Steel, 
Pittsburgh Consol and several 
other big companies, in which 
Humphrey has additional per- 
sonal investments. 

One can only guess Humph- 
rey's share of the 400-million- 
dollar jump in the value of the 
stock of the Iron Ore Co, of 
Canada. This is the company 
that is a rich iron 
ore mines of Quebec and Labra- 


dor. And it was founded by 
Humphrey. | 


HUMPHREY cynically refus- 
es to dispose of his private stock 
interests when he took the Treas- 
ury job. Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, the former 

esident of General Motors, had 

one this under pressure. But 
Humphrey told a Senate com- 
mittee on Jan. 19, 1953, that he 
intended to keep every share of 
stock he had. 


He was dropping his director- 
ships, said Humphrey. But not 
his ownership. No, definitely, no. 
And he solemnly said that his 
private attorneys,.who represent 


the Hanna firm, had assured him 


that his dividends did not in- 
volve any “interest,” “direct or 
indirect” in the steel and coal 
companies. 

This was almost too big a one 
for the Senators to a 

But what about Humphrey's 
ships, the Senators wanted to 
know. The George Washington 
law forbade the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be the “owner” or 
part owner’ of any sea vesse) 
And Humphrey replied that the 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada was in- 
terested in another company, 
which, in turn, was part owner 
of two steamships. But his law- 
yers, he said, had assured him 
that this didn’t matter. 

The Senators swallowed this 
too, And they did not ask 
Humphrey about the fleet of 
ships tthat his M. A. Hanna Coal 
and Ore Co. operates on the 
Great Lakes. The Senators are 


JUST CHECKING ON OUR PRODUCTION METHOD... ” 


part of the Washington million- 
aires society too. And they had 
a job to do and did it, 

* 


A COUPLE of Senators ven- 
tured a few questions about 
taxes. How tough would the Sec- 
retary get with his own com- 
panies on taxes, they wanted to 
know? And Humphrey's answers 
were so crude and shameless that 
I'm saving them for a tax story 
next week. 

This tax story is tied up 
with Humphrey's oil interests. 
Humphrey's oil interests extend 
to Texas, Venezuela and' the Mid- 
dle East. And they affect Amer- 
ican foreign policy affairs. For 
Sen. Morse of Oregon has noted 


that Humphrey has a “terrific in- 
fluence” on President Eisenhow- 


er's foreign policy. 


And Labor, the weekly jour- | 


nal of the railroad unions poses 
this question: What role will 
Humphrey play if a “command 
decision” about sending troops 
to the Middle East is about to 
be made. 

Meanwhile the people can 
press for a quick probe of Sec. 
Humphrey and his right to a 
cabinet seat. Senator Morse de- 
clares that “a thorough investiga- 
tion of Mr. Humphrey's activi- 
ties will show that he is so in- 
volved in a conflict of, interests 
that he is disqualified to serve 
further as Secretary of the Treas- 
aty. 7 | 

The oustin 
however, should be only a be- 
ginning. 


— 
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hy Sukarno Wants New Type of Indonesian Democracy 


By SUKARNO, Z 
President of Indonesia 


A few days ago, on Feb. 15, a convinced me that the democracy inet should comprise all politi--my statement that I do not sidestep 
lparliament. Some people thought 


at first that I would dissolve parlia- 
ment. This is not true! Parliament 


delegation of five government 
parties, came to me in Bogor Pal- 


we have adopted is not in harmony 
with the et of the Indonesian na- 
tion. And this is what I call West- 


cal parties and groups represented 
in parliament which have attained 
the necessary electoral quotient. At 


Yor +0 
- 


« 
vs ' . : " 
etn tn th 


(This is an abridged version of [ae Suggestions, considerations 
a speech.) jand requests of the respective 


BRETHREN: I need not parties were brought forward in the 
| meeting that was then held be- 


tell you that our state is in dis- jween the head of state and the 


present, we have a Cabinet which| goes on. As a matter of. fact, the 
comprises some political parties! present parliament is indeed the 
and groups. Let us now try to com-/outcome of general elections in 


pose a Cabinet which comprises all| which all people of Indonesia have 
taken part. However, the Cabinet 


ern Democracy or parliamentary 
democracy. However, it has be- 
come clear to me that the democ- 
racy we have practiced for 11 years 


tress| . .. I have been think- 
ing day and night about the 
way$ in which to overcome all 
these difficulties, and at last, have 
come] to a_ well-considered one 
which I call my Concept and which 
I wil} dedicate to you all, and to 
the people of Indonesia, in order 
that it may be given the fullest 
consideration and may become the 
material for joint reflection, in the 
search of ways.in which to over- 
come! these difficulties. 


—|should set up an. altogether new 


| |eonviction that we are wine 4 
_|wrong system, a wrong 
| gpvectinant, that is, the syle 


delegates. They all wished that en- 
deavors should be made to over- 


' 


come the difficulties. ... 
Brethren,.as I listened to these 
requests, I saw before my mind's 
eye the struggle the Indonesian 
people has fought for scores of 
years, I recalled that ever since we 
proclaimed the Republic of Indo- 
nesia on Aug. 17, 1945, the Indo- 
nesian people, who formerly 
thought that the proclamation 


personality. : 


would bring peace, happiness and 
joy, had lived 11 years of constant: 
—I nearly said “permanent” dis- 


turbance. 


_ THEREFORE, I replied that we 
could not achieve peace in mind; 
stability of government, security of 
the state, if we only carried out a 
reshufile of the present cabinet— 
even an integral. reshuffle. I point- 
ed out, that in my opinion, we 


structure of government, a new 
system of government, or, as I said 
t night, we should introduce an 


entirely new style. ... 
_ At long last, I have come to the 


‘opposition in a manner not in har- 


ooh b we "i 


years have 


is an imported democracy, not 
Indonesian, And since this democ- 
racy isan import, we meet with 
all the excesses ensuing from put- 
ting’into effect an imported idea, 
from implementing a democracy 
which. is not in harmony with our 


the political parties and grou 
resented in parliament. 
It will be abundantly clear from 


This Western parliamentary) 0-552 


democracy incorporates the idea 
of opposition. It is this very idea 
of opposition which has made us 
go through hardships for 11 years, 
because we interpret this idea of 


mony with the Indonesian soul. 

OPPOSITION is interpreted as 
downright criticism of the govern- 
ment, cost. what it may, an en- 
deavor to overthrow the existing 
government and replace it by a 
government of the opposition. 

What, then is my Concept? My 
Concept consists of two items: the 
first concerns the cabinet; the sec- 
ond concerns a council which I 
call the National Council. 

What about the Cabinet? As to 
the Cabinet, we should form a 


Gotong-Rojong* (“get -together”)| 2 


- 


Cabinet. I expressly use the term 
, because this is an 


ps rep- 


to be formed should not be an old- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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tke’s Doctrine Comes to Jordan 
—Sixth Fleet and $10 Million 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


WHAT with the Sixth Fleet, $10 million and the armies of Saudi Arabia and Ir 
—King Hussein of Jordan was still on his throne. A vivid picture of what Jordan look 
like in the throes of its “free world” coup was offered by Wall Street Journal reporter 
| Philip Geyelin (April 29): 


“Here in Amman yesterday, 


_ the harsh martial law crackdown 


had quieted the city. Only sol- 


| diers and children were allowed 
| outdoors. Rusty barbed wire still 


blocked the city’s major streets. 


|... To a reporter flying over 


Amman, the city looked like a 
lague town, with few signs of 
ife.” | 

. Shortly before that King Huss- 

ein had banned all political 


parties, and Geyelin describes “a 


wave of arrests,” noting that 
“some 500 have been scooped 
up. ... He also tells how he 
saw “one early violator of cur- 
few rules clubbed and kicked 


| by police and ‘soldiers and final- 


ly tossed into an ambulance to 


be earted away.” 


As the “free workl” was thus 
being saved, the Wall Street 


_ Journal man had few qualms 
' about King Hussein's tactics. 


Being an astute reporter, how- 


| ever, Geyelin adds: 


“There's no guarantee, of 


- ceurse, that this tactic will work. 
| “The King is on top, all right,’ 
| says one Westerner here, ‘but on 


top of a volcano.’ Nobody here 


is prepared to predict what will 
38g when the King lifts the 
id 


If nothing else, however, the 
Kings coup and the fast action 
by. John Foster Dulles made it 
plain what the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine was. Let’s think back only 
a short time when the Doctrine 
was put before Congress. The 
Administration argued there was 
a military threat from the So- 
viet Union and the President 
must be voted power and money 
to resist aggression. 

Thoughtful observers saw 
even then that his menace was 
invented for the occasion. Ask- 
ed by both the House and Sen- 
ate foreign and military affairs 
committees for evidence of So- 
viet military threats Dulles ad- 
mitted he had none. Now comes 
the Jordan crisis. 

* 

JOHN S. KNIGHT, editor of 
the Chicage Daily News and 
publisher of a chain of news- 
papers, describel the — 
events quite frankly (April 27): 

“No troops have marched 


against her. Direct a 
has not occurred. Jordan 
asked for our assistance. 

“But the Sixth Fleet is under 
full steam and the risk of war 
cannot be discounted.” 


As a matter of fact troops were 
mobilized against Jordan—King 
Feisal’s Iraqi troops and King 
Saud’s Saudi Arabian troops. In 
fact the N. Y. Times called the 
April 10 coup detat of Kin 
Hussein a pro-Iraq coup. And 
everybody admitted the mobili- 
zation of the two kings behind 
the third king. , 

The way Joseph Alsop de- 
scribed this whole operation 
throws a lurid light on what out- 
side forces actually operated in 
this Jordanian crisis. In a dis- 
patch from the Middle East. to 
the N. Y. Herald-Tribune Alsop 
said the Sixth Fleeet had moved 


not 


in order to prevent an Israeli in- | 


vasion of Jordan. The Israeli gov- 
ernment vehemently denied this. 
But in the April 30 Tribune Al- 
sop returned to the fray to prove 
why it was the U. S. Navy was 


(Continued on Page 3) 


By Alan Max 


My Plan for ‘Togetherness’ 


SOME GREAT IDEAS. develop slowly 


| through the centuries. Others come in blinding 


| flashes. 


I myself am inclined toward the flash, 
leaving the centuries for those with more time. 

One of these flashes came to me last week. 
The cerebral explosion was touched off by a 


| yemark by President Fred om ig of the Ameri- 


_ iean Telephone and Telegrap 


i Company at the 
annual stockholders meeting at the company 


auditorium at 50 Varick St. 
“There is a widespread public belief that if 


' @ utility's earnings look really good, then the 
| rates it is charging must be too high,” complain- 


| which has endeared him to a nation 


ed President Kappel in that simple, direct style 
of tele- 


| phone users. 


As if to hammer home the point, it was an- 
nounced the same day that the Bell Telephone 


| System (practically the same as A.T.&T.) is the 


‘probably has as = a charge of 


wealthiest corporation in the entire country, 
with assets of $16,206,751,000, which is a lot of 
nickels and dimes and probably includes those 
that forget to come back when you dont get 
your number. 

The corollary of President Kappel's classic 
axiom is so obvious that he did not even bother 
to put it into words. This is that just because 
a corporation is doing well, this is the very 
reason it should RAISE the rates! 

Right here I received flash-wise’a new insight 
into what was wrong with our present economic 
system and how I could set things straight. 

* 


THE CAPITALISTS act on the law, first 
revealed to man presumably on Mt. Sinai, that 
the national income should .come to them as 
payment for goods, services, etc. In our country, 
the national income now totals something over 
$400 billions. The capitalists want this $400 bil- 
lion, nothing more and nothing else. Nothin 
less because where else is there for it to go 
Nothing more because there isn’t any more. 

All this is sound and sensible and so far we 
run into ne problems. Difficulties arise only be- 
cause each company sees no reason why the 
entire $400. billion not flow into its own 
treasury. Each tries to upset the well known 
law of physics that two co te bodies cannot 
occupy the same dollar at same. time. 

bar New York Telephone Company, - — 
example, is now trying to up its rates by 
sdite 4 "acl per saber The compan 
$5 a ca 
—in this way it get the entire income of 
an. average industrial worker who would make 
16 phone calls a week. The difficulties here are 
obvious—the worker who spent all his money on 


phone calls would soon find he had nothing left 


to talk about and would probably fall back on 
picture postcards, thereby throwing the carefully 
‘worked-out pattern inte: utter confusion. 


YOU SEE the problem now? It is not that the 
income—but rather 


national i | 


 eapitalists take the : 
that each one wants it for himself. The capi- 


| talists lack what social psychologists call vogether Rare a: 


a EL SS ae , 298 
PRE pe detah tee) 


- pays servides: as” 


system, the a 


+ ete Wed, hich a’ ba al 


: arbiter .wha. will supply. - 


mate tinea 

propose to do it by taking price-fixing out 
of the hands of the capitalists and by setting ta 
myself. I have absolutely no intention ot inter- 
fering in any way with the inexorable Law df 
Nature that the national income must wend its 
way into the pockets of the capitalists—they have 
nohing to fear from me. What | shall accom- 
plish, however, is that everybody will at the 
same time get more and more mine: A and serv- 
ices in return, everybody will be employed, every- 
body will be secure and happy everywhere all the 
time. I do not propose to accomplish any more 
than that—at least to begin with. 

I begin by drastically reducing the prices of 
every commodity or service which is, as they say, 
in over-supply. Automobiles, for example, I price 
at $200 and up; farm tractors at $75; refrigera- 
oa ea at $45; television sets at $25; radios at 

ef J. 

Next I proceed to reduce the price on every- 
thing that is in demand. This also forces the 
manufacturer to increase the supply in order te 
keep up his profit. 

You see the beauty of it? As now, the work- 
er and farmer would give all his earnings back 
to the capitalists—but he would get more and 
more for his money, everything in fact that he 
would have use for. Demand would not in- 
crease prices, demand would increase supply. 
Supply would not increase lay-offs, supply would 
increase demand, 

* 

I ALSO TAKE CARE of one possible hitch, 
The individual capitalist due to his Compulsive 
Tendencies and his lack of Togetherness, ma 
still try to get his hands on the entire $400 bil- 
lion of national income through old habits of 
speed-up, productivity layoffs and holding down 
wages. But he gives all this up as futile when 
I penalize him by reducing the price of his 
particular product below that of his competitors. 
Overnight he becomes a convert to Togetherness. 

I call it Max's Togetherness Price-Fixing Sys- 
tem and unless the capitalists inform me of an 
objection, I post my — the fifteent 
of next month and regularly every month there- 


after. 
* 


LOOKING AHEAD when the system will be 
in operation, I do however see one possible com- 
plication. Once the capitalists no longer fix prices, 
wages and production rates, there will be nothing 
more for to do, since I will be doing in 
five or six hours a month everything that all of 
them, combined, did in the past. Alongside their 
new-found sense of Togetherness, therefore, may 
develop a sense of Emptiness, Unwantedness, 
even of Guilt. But this problem I will leave to 
the psychiatrists who by 
time on ther hands. | 

Of course, if before the fifteenth of next month 
ists announce their objection te my 

te conclusion will have to 

is that the capitalists are ready 

struggles 
righit 


be. drawn. 
to see a continuation of the present 
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THE RIGHT TO KNOW __ 


WE ARE happy that the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association turned down the crumb that Secretary 
Dulles offered them in place of lifting the ban on news 
coverage of China. | 

The State Department’s passport ban is an invasion of 
freedom of the press and a violation of the First Amend- 
ment. The department's lifting of the rt of William 
Worthy, Negro corr nt of the Baltimore Afro-Ameri- 
can, because he defied the Dulles ukase by visiting China, 
is a further display of centempt for constitutional rights. 

On April 11 six witnesses, including J. R. Wiggins, 
executive editor of the Washington Post and secretary of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and Simon W. 
Gerson, executive editor of the Daily Worker, testifying 
before the Senaté Foreign Relations ittee, called on 
Congress to overrule the State Department's ban on send- 
ing reporters to China. 3 

In the case of the Daily Worker and The Worker, we 
are denied the right to cover not only China, but any coun- 
try for which a passport is required. Our readers have a 
right to know from on-the-spot reports what is happenin g 
in the socialist countries as well as in the colonial an 
semi-colonial areas where over half the population of the 
globe lives. 

The Worker plans to apply for a passport and wage 
this fight to a finish, 


TO AROUSE THE CONSCIENCE 


THERE IS the sweep of historic dignity and great 
drama in the Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom at the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington May 17. The stirring saga of the 
Negro people's “peaceful resistance” movement in Mont- 
gomery and other parts of the embattled South is being | 
lifted to a national plane. By train, plane, bus, car and 
even “horse and team”, the “Pilgrims will gather in the 
nation’s capital. 

The purpose of this vast undertaking is stated on the 
posters and placards announcing the event: 

“TO AROUSE THE CONSCIENCE OF THE NA- 
TION!”. 

The Pilgrimage to the city where the White House 
stands will to be a pointed rebuke to the President and 
Vice-President who refuse to speak the “one word” asked 
in the name of democracy by the embattled Negro people. 


- bel Committee in Oslo, 


| tests. If the testi 


for | 
ped be 
ce 7 * 

rhe . 


All success to the mighty Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 


dom! 


Brands Reply To Schweitzer 


(Continued from — 1) 

orway, 
warning that continuation of the 
tests would mean “a catastrophe 
that must be prevented un- 
der every circumstanee.” Dr. 


| Schweitzer’s message was broad- 


cast April 23 in 50 countries. 
(The greater part of the text 
appeared in last week’s Worker.) 

Dr. Libby amplified his letter 
with a speech before the Amer- 
ican Physical Society in which 
he challenged the claim that the 
deadly Strontium-90 contained 
in fallout would increase the 
rate of leukemia and bone can- 
cer. He ar that radioactiv- 
ity from the tests was small 
compared to natural radioactiv- 
ity to whicn people are exposed. 


DR. LIBBY’S “political” state- 
ments were by implication re- 
futed by another top American 
scientist last week, Dr. Linus 
Pauling of the California Insti- 
tute ef Technology and winner 
of the Nobel prize for chemistry 
in 1954. Speaking before the 
Chicago section of the American 


| Chemical Society, Dr. a 
said at least 1,000 persons 


die of leukemia if the British 
government carries through its 
h-bomb tests. He ad that 
10,000 people had already died 
of leukemia 
through out the world as a re- 
sult of past A- and H-bomb 
continues 


The Worker Dr. Price also sup- 
ported an international agree- 
ment to halt the tests. He said, 
“I agree absolutely” with a re- 
cent column of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt urging our govern- 
ment to respond to a Soviet offer 
to negotiate a ban. He stated 
the Federation of American 
Scientists also supported an in- 
ternational agreement. 

Dr. Price pointed out that at 
least one of the recent series of 
Soviet nuclear tests had released 
m t deal of radioactive mate- 
rial and said: “There’s enough 
reason for both sides to agree. 


Senate 
( 
of 


Worries About ‘Rights’ 


without waiting 
on the Judici- 


This time Jackson left Austria 
and the Hungarians long enough 
to agree: 

“It is very important that the 
Senate act on, and vote on, civil 
rights legislation at this session of 
Congress. Whatever s are nec- 
essary to be taken should be taken.” 

Sen. Case said Ke “would be 
glad to join in such a motion.” 
And Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-NY) 
declared: 

“I will join in any motion to 


for the 
ary.” 


government had 


in the South Pacific sometime in Ma 


Aug. 1. Sir William Penney, 


who is to be in charge of the 


tests, will not fly to Australia 
en route to the testing ground 
until June 1. 

This disclosure came as a new 
explosive debate on the subject 
was set off in Britain by Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd’s state- 
ment in a recorded radio inter- 
view that most of the opposition 
came from Communist sources. 
This produced immediate kick- 
backs. 

Lloyd’s charge was inter- 
pret by many as a below-the- 

ek s at the Labor Party, 
which has introduced a resolu- 


AS WORLD-WIDE protests mounted, it was 
stponed its first hydrogen bomb tes 


ihas come out against the tests. A) 


British Stall H-Tests As World Anger 
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Rises 


vealed last week that the British 
scheduled for Christmas Island 
y. The tests are now announced for sometime before . 


tion in Parliament calling for 
postponing the tests while the 
government. seeks international 
agreement for —— ban. 


A PROTEST against Lloyd's 
statement was issued by the Na- 
tional Council for the Abolition 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests, the 
Emergency Committee for Di- 
rect Action Against Nuclear 
War, and Peace News, a pacifist 
weekly. The branded Lloyd's 
charge as “entirely false.” . 


‘recent Liberal Party statement also 
urged an end to the manufacture 
of atomic weapons by Britain. 

“There is no doubt about pub- 
lic concern to stop H-bomb ex- 
plosions,” wrote the London Daily 
Herald on April 1. “All over the 
country, all over the world, peo- 
ple are protesting.” 

This public conceru and_protest 
in Britain is finding expression in 
delegations to mem of Parlia- 
ment, resolutions by trade unions, 
branches of the Labor Party, re- 


Not only the Labor Party, but 
the Parliamentary Liberal Party 


ligious and peace organizations, let- 
ters to the press, meetings and 


other forms of activity. 


THE DAILY HERALD, the 
Manchester Guardian and The Ob- 
sever (London) have been publish- 
ing articles and editorials and- 
ing canceliation of the Christmas 
Island tests and pointing out the 
dangers of radioactive fallout. 


The British Council of Churches, 
at its recent semi-annual meeting, 
passed several resolutiosn deplor- 
ing the government's decision to go 
ahead with the tests, and urging 
|the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee and the Ustied 
States, British and Soviet govern- 
ments to secure — and 
control of nuclear weapons. 

The Communist Party of Great 
Britain, in a statement last week 
called for a British-Soviet. agree- 
ment for “immediate cessation of 
nuclear tests and the banning of 
| nuclear weapons.” It also urged 


a new summit conference. 
* 


discharge which may be necessary 
in order to get action at this ses- 
sion upon this legislation (to ad- 
mit Hungarian refugees and; 
others), and upon civil rights ed 
jislation.” 

Meantime, Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark), a member of the’ 
Senate Judiciary Committee, has 
led off in what amounts to a bar- 
rage of amendments to keep the | 
little filibuster in committee going | 
eb gg Administration's civil 

ed Jackson and rights bill. | 
Pg B sca Shas remind-| The McClellan amendment! 
ing them that “we can move on would make the right to work in 
our (the Senate) side if the civil |an open shop a civil right and em-) 
rights bill once gets to the Com- power the U.S. Attorney General to 
mittee on the Judiciary.” Andienforce this. “right” against un-| 
ackson| tried te side-step again ions and employers. Another 
= urging the Judiciary Commit-)amendment is being prepared by 
tee’s Im igration Subcemmittee to'Sen. Samuel J. pet (D-NC) mak-) 
hold hearings. Dou deadly|ing jury trials mandatory in con- 
rng Wg ~<¥ ied point/tempt ef court cases in federal 
blank: courts. This would kill the provi- 
“Does the Senator from Wash-|sion in the civil rights bill empow- | 
ington not feel that if the Senate|ering federal courts to grant in- 
Committee on the Judiciary does junctive relief to those whose civil 
not qui¢kly report a bill regarding, and voting rights are threatened. | 
civil rights, a discharge petition|No white defendant charged with 
should be submitted to the Sen-|depriving a Negro of civil rights 
ate, so that if action is not taken can not now be expected to be 
in a reasonable period of time, the}convicted by a jury of his neigh- 
Senate will be able to act on civil bors. 


Jordan Gets Ike's Doctrine 


teae@.. ., che pre the a.tury. safe 
what may be the state of ti 
condition of work 
gislation. Saving Time ar 
Administration bills would, _e dark hours of 
represent a notable ad- , 5 — ; 
the extension of civil rights American: 
enforcement of justice. The Speed and recent decade 
for their passage seem the Golden every record 
at this session of Congress Minutes on land am. 
¢ before. But they are the air anc 
bright. Hearings in bot! nnels under the city; ¢ 
id Senate are due to invented or perfected ins 
bn but the intense Sout! 4 often incredible device 
m to any form of ci g time. And yet we ha 
gisiation will undoubted! nto the habit each year at 
efforts to sabotage the bf suddenly discarding not 
BOMER  fiuster_or _ me nly of thane prodigy, Oe 
g with the White 4 Cutting ¢ 
tecessary to accomplish th Premium, hour under 
Dividends darkness wt 


‘t forward step. 
Eee and Bonus tively few a 
about to m 


‘PPORT FOR LAOS brupt change makes it a’ 
aited States, Britain anc simpler than it would be t 


have once more found i idenly at 8 A. M. that / 
y te affirm their supp 
p eedom and integrity of thay "6 that the time may come whe 
ent of Laos against Congy 09% the weapons and their tests will 
pressure, The case is a cri | no longer be « problem. 

because it involves _ the s “e puihtotinalio 

p stator een Ha orounll The United States is con- 
cerned with Okinawa solely because 

than a million and a half, of its place in the Pacific defense 

ad *8° a, pester “he . “ad St~tag.~rr- 

The New York Times, self-appointed spokesmen for the Ameri- 

can people, tells the people of Japan they can hope for no change 
in the U.S. H-bomb policy. The tests will continue, and so will the 
production of the bomb, the Times implies. The Japanese nation, 
which is single-mindedly aroused over the peril of a hydrogen bomb 
war, is assured of the Times’ “sympathy”. 


-. Me. «2 CA. sv 
of state law.” The situation 


Jackson wasnt listening care- 
e the same under the pre- 


fully. |His concentration seemed 
too total on the Hungarians in 
Austria, for he answered: 

“Of course, I hope the House 
committee, at least, will take 
prompt'actién, so that we will have 
a bill to consider in the Senate. 

Noteiwell that Jackson referred 
to an immigration bill for Hun- 
garian refugees—not civil rights. 


hopes to get, in his forthcoming visit 
» the United States, This is unfor- 


ally 9 A, M., thereby mai 
dreds of thousands of peop’ 
ate at their stores, sct 
ffices. As it is, one can 
uac that the sixty 
jumped ever and canceled | 
way ate in reality an in | 
toward the future, a kind = JAPAN: As Dr. Masatoshi Mat- 
weenie ene tuidne = |sushita, Prime Minister Kishs 
| ‘special H-bomb emissary, returned 

‘home last week, the ous 
campaign against the British nu- 
clear tests ed to new heights. 
Dr. Matsushita, rector ef St. 
Paul's Episcopalian University in 
Tokyo, talked with British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan in an 


feeling and the continued urg- 


Sprawiing and relatively 
‘Titory and its population of 


- — 


— — = 


(Continued from Page 4) 

moving against Israel. 
* 

THE U. S., Alsop said, put 
Israel on notice not to move. 

“Again, the specific purpose -of 
putting the Israeli government 
on notice,” Alsop wrote, “was to 
free King Hussein, if the need 
arose, to restore order in his 
country by calling in the Iraqis. 
The assurance that his freedom 
of action had been safeguarded 
in this} manner was conveyed to 
King Hussein, as I wrote.” 

Shades of Lexington and 


Concord. Here was the U. S.. 


government using a threat by its 
own armed forces and the arm- 
ed forces of a foreign monarclr 
to keep another king on this 
throne against the will of his 
people. What the Jordanian peo- 
ple wanted is no matter of idle 

lation. They had gone to 

e polls last October. In those 
elections two socialist : 
the National Socialist Party of 
former Premier Nabulsi the 

Baath Socialist Resurrection 
Party, won the largest bloc of 
seats in Parliament. A majority 
of parliameatary seats was won 
oe — ot an anti- 

perialist program and against 
alliance in the Baghdad Pact or 
any other such pacts. 

This was indicated also by the 
manner in which even King 
Hussein had to t his inno- 
cence of any Eisenhower Doc- 
trin tendencies. The Wall Street 

Journal correspondent reported 
f 


from Amman (April 29) that 
Hussein “felt obliged to placate 
public opinion by a flat rejection 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine. For 
good measure, he made it quite 
clear he doesn’t plan to invite 


President Eisenhower's aid-bear- 
ing Mid East emmisary, ex-Con- 
gressman Jim Richards, to Am- 


man. 
* 


THE Wall Street Journal 
correspondent quotes one U. S. 
official who admits sadly: 


“The unhappy fact is the Eis- 
enhower Doctrine has become a 
dirty word here and the king 
just couldn’t be for it.” 

But he took the $10,000,000. 


The King performed still an- 
other service. He expounded on 
the: exact nature of this “interna- 
tional communist menace” which 
was suposedly threatening Jor- 
dan. ite ceuniomathins is of the 
utmost importance since State 
Department spokesman Lincoln 
White cited the King’s remarks 
as evidence that Russia was re- 
sponsible for the whole Jordan- 
ian crisis. Well, here in the words 
of the N. Y. Times report from 
Amman (April 26), is the “Com- 
munist menace” as explained b 
that knight of the free world, 
King Hussein: 

“King Hussein wielded an- 
other weapon in his effort to de- 
stroy the growing influence of 
Communists and fellow-travelers 
in Jordan., He accused them of 
being ‘brothers and collaborators 
of Communist Jews’ and said 
the Jordanian Communists had 
taken their orders from Tel Aviv, 
‘the center of communism in the 
Middle East’,” — | 

This leaf from a new Mid- 
die East “Mein Kampf” has now 
become the State De nt’s 
only evidence of an alleged Rus- 
sian threat. Never has a “Doc- 
race been 

e, one _ for, the, current, 
occupant of the White H try 
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so fast as : 


Quakers Laud Anti-Test 
Appeal of Schweitzer 


PHILADELPHIA. — The American Friends Service 
Committee voiced support to Dr. Albert Schweitzer and 
others who have urged that nuclear weapon tests be stop- 


ped 


Council, London, in-1947. 


The letter was written by Henry J. Cadbury, chairman of the 
rs of the Religious Society of Friends 
who met to organize the Committee April 30, 1917. 

He also said, “As another recipient of the Nobel Prize the 
American Friends Service Committee wishes to associate itself with 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s recent appeal for the discontinuance of 
nuclear tests by all nations. We welcome the growing public opinion 
that presses governments to agree on discontinuance.” 


committee and one of 14 mem 


_ In a letter to Gunnar Jahn, chairman of the Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee, Oslo, Norway, the Friends committee said, “beside the | 
biological dangers which he mentioned we would emphasize the 
save anaita which condemn both war and preparations for it.” 
The Quaker committee, is the only American organization to 
receive the Nobel Prize which it won jointly with Friends Service 


| 


AEC to Test 8 Super-Hiroshima 
Bombs in Nevada After Mid-May 


WASHINGTON. — At least 
three of the “low-power” nu- 
clear weapon tests that will start 
May 15 will generate violence 
greater than the bomb that de- 
stroyed Hiroshima, the Atomic 
Energy Commission announced 
last week. The tests are to take 
place at the proving grounds 75 
— north of Las Vegas, Nev- 
ada. 

The Hiroshima bomb was 
equivalent to 15,000 tons of 
TNT. Nine of the explosions in 
the Nevada tests will be viewed 
by newsmen and about 60 civil 
defense officials. Of these, six 
will be ‘under 20,000 tons of 


T in energy: yie 


TN 
will 


) yield and three 
be abpye; All of;the smaller 


weapons and one of the larger 
will be exploded from steel tow- 


ers. 
A hydrogen bomb of the type 
the United tSates tested at Bi- 
kini in 1954 is equivalent to more 
than 14 million tons of TNT. 
At least twe of the bigger ex- 
plosions in the new tests will be 
detenated frem captive balloons 
high over the Nevada desert. 
Weather and other conditions 
permitting, these balloon shots 
will take place June 27 and 
July 25. 
On instructions from his gov- 
ernment, the acting Japanese 
Ambassador, Takeze Shimoda, 


effort to persuade him to cancel 
the tests. He also saw Pope Pius 
XII, who issued a message warn- 
ing against the atomic “race to- 
wards death,” Secretary of State 
Dulles, Adlai Stevenson, and UN 
Secretaiy-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold. | 

On his return to Japan Dr. Mat- 
sushita “apologized to the Japa- 
nese people” because he was un- 
able to persuade. the British gov- 
ernment to halt the tests. “How- 
ever, my mission wasn’t in vain,” 


‘he said. The nations he visited 


were “greatly. moved by Japan's 
appeal . . . that nuclear weapons 
should be prohibited and . . . that 
nuclear energy be employed for 
peaceful purposes. 


SEVEN THOUSAND Japanese 
have volunteered to man ships to 
sail to the Christmas Island area 
in a demonstration of protest. The 
Japanese Council Against Atomie 
and Hydrogen Bombs, which is 
sponsoring the cruise, plans to 
charter a 1,000-ton vessel and two 
smaller fiishing boats. The ficet 
will be able to accommodate 50 
to 60 delegates and press repre- 
sentatives. It is planned to include 


yvohmteers from other countries. 


The fleet will sail first to Ha- 
waii and hold a rally there before 
proceeding to the Christmas 
Island area. The ships are sched- 
uled to return to Japan in time 
for the Third World Conference 
Against the A and H Bombs, to- 
be held in Tokyo Aug. 6, anni- 
versary of the bombing of Hiro- 
shima, | 

yp assemblies a 
out Japan are passing resolutions 
against the Christmas Island tests. 
The resolutions ate usually passed- 
unanimously with the support of 
all political perties 

More than 1,000 Japanese 
university students staged. protest 
demonstrations last week at the 

British, U. S. and Russian em- 


* “sa 


requested the United States to 
“Maloaed the. ets (deral ho 


‘sti fonrar | 


- Rarity 


gs 
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Those Soviet Bonds ot 


~ AND WHAT DO WE GET FOR | 


By GEORGE MORRIS ~ he s id “There would prob- ny Earned,” because those who ee 
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What Americans Remember 
As The Pilgrimage Nears 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ON THE NIGHT of last 
Feb. 14, a day when most 
thoughts were—or ought to 
have been—on love and Val- 


entines, a hate-bomb of dy- 


namite sticks wrecked a section 
of the Negro community in Clin- 
ton, Tenn. A few hundred miles 
away in New Orleans a meeting 
of the Southern Negro Confer- 
ence, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
of Montgomery, Ala., called for 
a Prayer Pilgrimage to Wash- 


A few weeks before the Clin- 
ton event, on Jan. 26; a similar 
bomb had shattered a see 
home in Montgomery directl ly 
across the ‘street from Dr. King’s 
residence. Another bomb failed 
to explode after being thrown 
on Dr. King’s doorstep. And be- 
fere that had been num- 
erous other bombings aimed 
mainly at ministers’ homes, by 


hate groups opposing the U. S. 


Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling. 


THE P: lgrimage was = proposed 
after President Eisenhower re- 


bufied a plea from Negro Jead- 
ers that he use the weight of 


his office to underscore the 


ARIE 5S tis ROCA 


“moral naturé of the problems 

at home and abroad by 
the unsolved civil rights issue. 
The plea had been made by 60 
Negro leaders meeting in Atlanta 
on Jan. 11. 


(“We know that if the Presi- 
dent would just say a word to 
the city, it would have ~ 
value,” said the Rev. Ralp 

thy of the tense ri 
tion in Montgcmery). 

The pilgrima age, in the absence 
of any action by the: President 
or any federal agency, was the 
only means by which the em- 
battled Southern Negwes could 
take their case to the nation. 

(“We are appealing to the 
conscience \of the nation,” Dr. 
King told the ‘press in New York 
City on April 24 in discussing the 

aims <g:d es of the May 
17 pt prayer pilgrimage to Washing- 
ten sponsored by himself, Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, and A. Philip Ran- 
delph, AFL-CIO vice-president). 

On April 5, in Washington, 
D. &., a conference of Negro 
leaders concluded their call for 
the prayer pilgrimage: 

. We... in these troubled 
and momentous. years, call upon 
all who love- justice: and dignity 
and liberty .. . to join in a Pray- 
er Pilgrimage to Washington on 


May 17, 1957, where we shall 
renew our strength, communi- 
cate our unity, and rededicate 
our efforts, firmly but peaceably, 
to the attainment of freedom.” 


(“We.must say to men every- 
where that we can’t afford to 
slow up. We have our self re- 
spect to maintain. But even 
more, because of our love for 
America and the democratic way 
of life we can’t afford to slow 
up. We must say to those per- 
sons who are telling us to slow 
up that out of the two billion 
four hundred million people- in 
this world about two-thirds .. . 
are colored, living on two coenti- 
nents, namely Asia and Africa. 
. « « They are breaking loose 
from the chains of colonialism 
and imperialism and one thing 
that they are saying around the 
world is that colonialism and rac- 
ism must go.”—Dr. King on April 
25 upon receiving the Social Jus- 
tice Award of the Religion and 
Labor F oundation | in New York). 


A NEWS ec: on April 7 an- 
nounced: “Rep. Richard Bollin 
(D-Mo) said today he had heard 
rumors that a ‘dea had been 
made to block passage of a civil 
rights bill this year.” This was 
followed by successful delaying 
tactics in both the House Rules 


A slave market 
in which women 


slaves are being 


auctioned. In the 
background  an- 
other slave is 
being lashed. The 
drawing is from 
_ & magazine of the 
time. 


Ps 


Committee and the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. There was no 


pressure from party leaders or 


the executive in support of the 
bill, although it is an Adminis- 
tration measure. | 

(“The Pilgrimage is all the 
more urgent at this time because 
of the relatively smooth way in 
which the Dixiecrats have been 
able to block and bottle up civil 
rights legislation,” Dr. King to 
reperters on April 24). 

The borgbs have been dropped 
and their damage done; the 
Presidential silence has remained 
unbroken, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has been defied and the 
Dixiecrats are still smothering 
civil rights legislation in commit- 
tee. Southern “moderates,” such 
as the self-styled “moderate” 
Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, the North 
Carolina Democrat have declar- 
ed that the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation decisions have 
brought about a worsening of 
race yo Phony 

(“Far fiym representing retro- 
gression and tragic meaningless, 
the present tensions represent 
the usual pains that accompany 
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The Rev. Martin Luther King 
and Mrs. King examine the dam- 
age to their home from the bomb ~ 
set off by racists. Dr. King is a 
foremost leader of the forthcom- 
ing crusade. 


the birth of anything new, ' 
Philosophers all the way from 
Heraclitus . . . to Heel . 
have insisted that growth comes 
ae struggle. It seems to be 
istorically and bieclogicall 
true that there can be no growt 
and birth without birth and 
growing pains... .. And so the 
tensions which we witness in the 
Southland today are indicative 
of the fact that a new order is 
being born and an old order is 
passing away. Dr. King on 
April 24 to Religion and Laber 
Foundation). : 

The Pilgrimage of Prayer for 
Freedom on May 17 has a rich 
immediate background. It is a 
part of the progress being made 
through the tensions that. beset 
mankind in America as it marche ; 
es and stumbles toward broth- | 
erhood. 

(“Our aim must never be to de- | 
feat or humiliate the white man 
but to win his friendship and 
understanding. We must make it 
clear that it is injustice we seek 
to defeat‘ and not persons whe 
happen to be unjust.” Dr. King, 
_ April 24). 


aod Proved The Killer—— Aren't Auto Makers Guilty? 
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downs show that over 80 per- 
cent of the tragedies occur in 
clear weather, on dry roads, and 
on straightaways. If that doesn’t 
scream the major reason for the 
deaths, and the place to focus 
for the cure, what does? The 
figures show that 85.4 percent 
of the death crashes occurred in 
clear weather, with no rain, fog 
or snow; 80.8 percent on dry 
roads, with no wetness, snowi- 
ness O¢ fone; 75.2 percent in 
Care going 7 along roads, 
not hung or leit, not 
backing, fol gob skidding 
HF parking, 
Drivers wider 95 years of 
whe eamprike 13° percent 
ihe tatal wumber of drivers, 
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sexes. witticisms, women who 
have listened too long to the 
“woman-driver’ jokes might well 
point to the statistics which 
show male drivers at the wheel 
in no less than 89.7 percent of 
the fatal accidents.) 


In its release to newspapers 
accompanying the booklet, the 


insurance company says “Heed- 


less horsepower is the chronic 
disease of the Age of the Auto- 
mobile, Its symptoms are many 
and various, The heavy foot on 
the accelerator; the eye fixed on 


the climbing age the 
hand on the hom; the mind 


idling while the car -< in high.” 
* 


IN OTHER WORDS, they 
are not the ones to draw the 
conclusions from their own il- 
luminating breakdown. Not for 
a big insurance company to 
point the finger’at the big auto- 
mobile monopolies, It's almost 
as if they were saying, “See, we 


almost say it, we hope you do, ' 
but for us it's easier to blame / 
the victims.” 


For those who are not tied up 
with big business, there should 
be no falling for the clever-prop- 


aganda that it’s all the driver's 
fault. If insurance companies 
cant, outraged citizens must 
~ to the glaring, pointed 
that deaths are going up 
steadily with increasing power, 
that there ts already we = 
much power to be used sa si 
or legally anywhere in this lan 
that the ads boasting of “high- . 
est’ power in history,” “jet ac- 
tion,” “rocket propulsion,” the 
“hot one is even hotter this 
ees! “you are flying” etc, 
hlight the cynical irresponsi- 
bility of big business out for the 
buck. 

Thank you for the statistics, 
Travelers Insurance. ‘We'll see 
if. they can’t be pointed in the 
right direction! - 
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What Americans Remember 
As The Pilgrimage Nears 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ON THE NIGHT of last 
Feb. 14, a day when most 
thoughts were—or ought to 
have been—on love and Val- 


entines, a hate-bomb of dy- 

namite sticks wrecked a section 
of the Negro community in Clin- 
ton, Tenn. A few hundred miles 
away in New Orleans a meeting 
of the Southern Negro Confer- 
ence, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 

of Montgomery, Ala., called for 
a Prayer Pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington. 

A few weeks before the Clin- 
ton event, on Jan. 26; a similar 
bomb had shattered a Negro 
home in Montgomery directly 
across the ‘street from Dr. King's 
residence. Another bomb failed 
to explode after being thrown 
on Dr. King’s doorstep. And be- 
fere that there had num- 
erous other bombings aimed 
mainly at ministers’ homes, by 


hate groups opposing the U. S. 


Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling. 
* 


THE P:lgrimage was proposed 
after President Eisenhower re- 


buffed a plea from Negro Jead- 
ers that he use the weight of 
his office to underscore the 


“moral nature of the problems 
posed: at home and abroad by 
the unsolved civil rights issue. 
The plea had been made by 60 
Negro leaders meeting in Atlanta 
on Jan. 11. 

(“We know that if the Presi- 
dent would just say a word to 
the city, it would have — 
value,” said the Rev. Ralp 
Abernathy of the tense hai 
tion in Montgcmery). 


The pilgrimage, in the absence 
of any action by the: President 
or any federal agency, was the 
only means by which the em- 
battled Southern Negwes could 
take their case to the nation. 

(“We are appealing to the 
conscience of the nation,” Dr. 

King told the‘ ess in New York 
Cie on April 24 in discussing the 

aims <g:d es of the May 
17 pr prayer pilgrimage to Washing- 
ten sponsored by himself, Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the NAACP, and A. Philip Ran- 

: AFL-CIO vice-president). 

April 5, in Washington, 
D. €., a conference of Negro 
leaders concluded their call for 
the prayer pilgrimage: 

. We... in these troubled 
and inomentous: years, call upon 
all who love: justice: and dignity 
and liberty .. . to join in a Pray- 
er Pilgrimage to Washington on 


May 17, 1957, where we shall 
renew our strength, communi- 
cate our unity, and rededicate 
our efforts, firmly but peaceably, 
to the attainment of freedom.” 


(“We.must say to men every- 
where that we can't afford to 
slow up, We have our self re- 
spect to maintain. But even 
more, because of our love for 
America and the democratic way 
of life we can’t afford to slow 
up. We must say to those per- 
sons who are telling us to slow 
up that out of the two billion 
four hundred million people in 
this. world about two-thirds .. . 
are colored, living on two centi- 
nents, namely Asia and Africa. 
. « « They are breaking loose 
from the chains of colonialism 
and imperialism and one thing 
that they are saying around the: 
eee ee m and rac- 
ism must go."—Dr. King on April 
25 upon receiving the Social Jus- 


tice Award of the Religion and ; 


Labor F oundetion } in New York). 
A NEWS item on April 7 an- 
nounced: “Rep. Richard Bollin 
(D-Mo) said tod: he had hear 
rumors that a ‘deal’ had been 
made to block passage of a civil 
rights bill this year.” This was 
followed by successful delaying 
tactics in both the House Rules 
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slaves are being 


auctioned. In the 
background  an- 
other slave is 
being lashed. The 
drawing is from 
_ a magazine of the 
time. 
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Committee and the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. There was no 
pressure from party leaders or 
the executive in support of the 
bill, although it is an Adminis- 
tration measure. 

(“The Pilgrimage is all the 
more urgent at this time because 
of the relatively smooth way in 
which the Dixiecrats have been 
able to block and bottle up civil 
rights legislation,” Dr. King to 
reperters on April 24). 

The borgbs have been dropped 
and their damage done; the 
Presidential silence has remained 
unbroken, the U. S. Supreme 

Jourt has been defied and the 
Dixiecrats are still smothering 
civil rights législation in commit- 
tee. Southern “moderates,” such 


as the self-styled “moderate” 


Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, the North 
Carolina Democrat have declar- 
ed that the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation decisions have 
brought about a worsening of 
race. relathinn. 

(“Far fiym representing retro- 
gression and tragic meaningless, 
the present ténsions represent 
the usual pains that accompany 
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The Rev. Martin Luther King 
and Mrs. King examine the dam- 
age to their home from the bomb > 
set off by racists. Dr. King is a 
foremost leader of the forthcom- 
ing crusade. 


the birth of anything new, ' 
Philosophers all the way from 
Heraclitus ... to Heel... 
have insisted that growth comes 
_— h struggle. It seems to be: 

istorically and enly oat & 
wn that there can be no growt 
and birth without birth and 
growing pains... .. And so the 
tensions which we witness in the 
Southland today are indicative 
of the fact that;a new order is 
being born and lan old order is 
passing away. Dr. King on 
April 24 to Religion and Laber 
Foundation). 

The Pilgrimage of Prayer for 
Freedom on May 17 has a rich 
immediate background. It is a 
part of the progress being made 
through the tensions that. beset 
mankind in America as it marche ; 
es and stumbles toward broth- 
erhood. 


(“Our aim must never be to de- . 
feat or humiliate the white man 
but to win his friendship- and 
understanding. We must make it 
clear that it is injustice we seek 
to defeat‘ and not persons whe 
happen to be unjust.” Dr. Kiag, 
April 24). 


Speed Proved The Killer ——Aren't Auto Makers Guilty? 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THIS writer has contend- 
ed for years that the big 
reason for the horrifying 
death toll on the highways 


—40,000 last year and al- 


ways going up—is the fact that 
the auto manufacturers build 
cars much more powerful than 
needed and much too. powerful 
for safety. If nowhere in this 
country can you legally exceed 
a speed of 70 miles per hour, 
and that only on one turnpike, 
who needs cars which can go 
125 miles an hour, and with 
constantly increasing. horsepow- 
er, zoom up to law npn, 
| speed in seconds with the casua 
pressure of the big toe. 

| Now, from an insurance com- 
pany worried about the thing 
_ that worries insurance compa- 
nies most, paying out too much, 
comes confirmation of our the- 
sis. The Travelers _ Insurance 
Company of Hartford ‘has pub- 


lished a sprightly booklet enti- 


tled . “Heedless Horsepower” 


which gives some illuminating» 


Statistics. True, the Travelers 
_ Tevel no lances against fellow 
big business co 
eral Motors; Ford and Chrysler, 
but the facts are there to indict 


the killer — speed, illegal speed _ smas 
_ frresponsibly built site cars by. 


companies caring less for. 
human lives than for continuing _ 


THB 40,0000:° DHA THS of 


1956 are broken down from case 


rations Gen- . 


records in many ways. Biggest 
single “cause” listed is “Exceed- 
ing Speed Limit,” which ac- 
counted for 13,830 dead or 
43.5 percent of the total, along 
with 798,920 injured. Actually 
many of the other categories in 
this’ breakdown really suggest 
speed too. Three thousand 


three hundred and ten of the 


deaths, or 10.4 percent were 
listed as the result of “reckless 
driving,” which could more ac- 
curately be called “reckless use 
of speed.” 

Another 11.8 perent, or 3,750 
human beings bee before and 
suddenly dead after, go under 
“Did not have right of way. 
But if someone is driving at less 
than excessive speed and doesn’t 
have the right of way there is 
hardly liab ble to be fatalities. 
Same with “passing on curve.” 


How fast? 


A most significant table in 
this booklet. is the breakdown 
on the condition of cars involved 
in the fatalities. No-less than 
96.7 -percent of the cars are 
listed as having been in good 
condition, with no defective 
brakes, steering trouble, lack of 
visibility or what have ‘you. 
This substantiates what ‘your 
own eyes tell you over and over 
again, that 

up wrecks being 


aeiind and towed from the 


scene of accidents are almost al- 
ways new or nearly new cars. 
(Mure’ ‘power 


QRbays CON. Ae? 


OTHER important 


shite 


break- 


e most horribly 


‘than’ everty +" 


¥ Fry 


downs show that over 80 per- 
cent of the tragedies occur in 
clear weather, on dry roads, and 
on straightaways. If that doesn’t 
scream the major reason for the 
deaths, and the place to focus 
for the cure, what does? The 
figures show that 85.4 percent 

the death crashes occurred in 
clear weather, with no rain, fog 
or snow; 80.8 percent on dry 
roads, with no wetness, snowi- 
ness or iciness; 75.2 percent in 
cars going straight along roads, 
not turning right or left, not 
backing, not slowing, skidding 
or parking. 

Drivers under 25 years of 
age, who comprise 13 percent 

the total number of drivers, 
were responsible for 27.6 per- 
cent of the accidents, double 
what their percentage. would 
suggest, and that’s a figure I'll 
let you interpret any way you 
want, 


For me, it means that what 
might be termed the natural 
greater lack of cautiousness and 
patience in younger people, 


merging with the fantastic high 


speed temptation of the modern 
cars, means disaster. And this is 


not to argue with or run down 
youth. I was young once my- 
self... and In fact, given a new 
car-and an open road, would 
“sem float 

ster gel , ought to. ° It's temp- 
ting? just’ thé ' poirit 


amiessly much * 


sexes. witticisms, women who 
have listened too long to the 
“woman-driver’ jokes might well 
point to the statistics which 
show male drivers at the wheel 
in no less than 89.7 percent of 
the fatal accidents.) 


In its release to newspapers 
accompanying the booklet, the 
insurance company says “Heed- 
less horsepower is the chronic 
disease of the Age of the Auto- 
mobile. Its symptoms are many 
and various. The heavy foot on 
the accelerator; the eye fixed on 
the climbing s ee" the 
hand on the the mind 
idling while a ian is in high.” 


IN OTHER WORDS, they 


‘are not the ones to draw the 
conclusions from their own il- | 


luminating breakdown. Not for 
a big insurance company to 
point the finger at the big auto- 
mobile monopolies. It's almost 
as if they were saying, “See, we 


Although or subject # & 8 


little grim for “battle of 


- ——_ 


almost say it, we hope you do, ' 
but for us it’s easier to blame 
the victims.” 


For those who are not tied up 
with big business, there should 
be no falling for the clever-prop- 


aganda that it’s all the driver's 
fault. If insurance companies 
cant, outraged citizens must 
— to the glaring, pointed 

that deaths are going up 
steadily with increasing power, 
that there ts already Far too 


much power to be used v8 
or legally anywhere in this land, 
that the ads boasting of “high- ° 


est’ power in history,” “jet ac- 
tion,” “rocket propulsion,” the | 
“hot one is even hotter this 
eee “you are flying” etc. 
ighlight the cynical irresponsi- 
bility of big business out for the 
buck. 

Thank you for the statistics, 
Travelers Insurance. ‘We'll see 
if. they can’t be pointed in the 
right direction! . 
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Giddy Yapping 


On-Broadway and Off: 


» 
Pigh c rege teh ant cis $f 
7 ead yf Faeze Bay] 


By BEN LEVINE 


EVERY Passover, our rela- 
tives between the Bronx and 
Bensonhurst gather at our 
house in two shifts for the 


two Seder suppers. Each 
morning dress- ate 
ed only in 

shorts, like the Bar... 

ancient Hebrew FF & 

slaves in Egypt #353 

of the Biblical p33 

pictures, I toil Be. 

in the kitchen, Mi: 


‘and in the eve- 


ning the or 
ucts of my labor aaa 
are brought out j 
for praise or 
blame by the 16 hungry critics. 
The matzoh balls floating (or 
sinking) in the soup open the de- 
bate. Some like them firm, some 
like them fluffy and some centrists 
are so famished after the long wait 
that they like anything. I nah the 
maizoh balls hard for the first night 
and soft for the second night, and 
I wind up with four or five new 
recipes left by the women guests 
to guide me in the next year’s at- 
tempt to create the spheres of wid- 
est influence. : 


My. potato pudding fans even 
hotter flames if eanlalocs. There 
are those who recall their mother’s 
and grandmother’s practice of leav- 
ing the starch in, and those who 
worship ancestral starchless ways. 

I am caught every year in the 
middle of a clash of national cul- 
tures. 

* 

THUS I learn, from personal ex- 
experience, what are the feelings 
of a playwright who faces the preju- 
dices and passions of critics. 

Take the case of “Three Men on 
a Horse,” the Playhouse 90 re- 
vival of [the comedy by John Cecil 
Holm and George Abbott that had 
Broadway audiences laughing for 
$35 petformances, beginning in 
1935. [ found the TV revival, 
adapted, by A. J. Russell, a swift- 
paced njerry affair, and I enjoy- 


ed every: minute of the 90. Some ™ 


of my friends were also ecstatic. 

But there were others who had 
seen th¢@original, or had witness- 
ed the @ovie, and their recellec- 
tions infrfered with their fun. I 
thought Jack Carson was excellent 
as the Brisk and burly racetrack 
merge Ah, said these memory 
iends, you should have seen Sam 
Levene in the original. 

Carol Channing as Mabel, the 
gambler’s girl, lived gaily up to the 
gay lines, it seemed to me, but 
some of the sourpusses_ turned 
thumbs down, recalling Shirley 
Booth. 

But Edward Everett Horton, as 
the greeting card manufacturer, 
and Johnny. Carson, as Erwin, the 
greeting card verse writer who 
could pick racetrack winners, ‘they 
couldn't be better, I declared. 

Erwin, the poet of Ozone 
Heights, N. J., has the magical gift 


of picking the right horses. A trio 


of gamblers, down to their last cent, 
capture the Erwin gold mine, and 
are on their second 100 grand when 
they push their luck too far and 
Erwin escapes to his suburban 
home and wife and job. 


THE ETHICS of using magic 


to extract wealth from the bookies 
might give moralists an iriterest- 
ing mental exercise, and even law- 
yers might question the legality of 
the method; were the age more 
superstitious. One might, if one be- 
lieved in Erwin’s miraculous gifts, 
ask wherein is his use of them dif- 
ferent from the injection of a hypo- 
dermic needle to stimilate a 
weary nag. 

A. more serious objection to 
track betting is that sudden and 
unexplainable good fortune feeds 
the Lonas of superstition. 

The Frenchman who a few 
weeks ago won $92,742 on a 70- 
cent bet at the Auteuil track, when 
he picked the three leading horses 
in the exact order in which they 
finished, must have felt Providence 
had picked him out for special fav- 
ors. The. chances against his coup 
were 132,500 to 1. Could he be 
blamed if he believed in miracles, 
or magic, or what is today called 
the principle of indeterminacy? 

The horse racing lure crosses 
boundaries and social systems. Bets 
are placed even in the Soviet 
Union. The sport was known to the 


EDWARD E. HORTON 


Homeric heroes, and sportsmen in- 
terested in the ancient ethics of the 
game should read the 23d book of 
Iliad for dubious ways of finishing 
first. | 

In Byzantium of the 6th and 7th 
Centuries, political parties were 
based on the chariot races, and the 
strife between the horse bettors, di- 
vided into the Blues and Greens 
at one time overthrew a dynasty. 

* 


“THREE Men on a Horse” is 
only one of many stories of miracles 
on the racetrack. 


St. Jerome relates that in the 
5th Century a certain Italicus, a 
Christian, sprinkled holy water on 
his horses, which enabled them to 
outrun the steeds of his pagan ri- 
vals. The miracle so impressed the 
audience of the ancient racetrack 
that multitudes were baptised on 
the spot. 

* 


POST-SCRIPT 


IN THE pause before writing 
the last page of this column, I 
turned to a Studio One program, 
and there I saw “The Traveling 
Lady” by Horton Foote. Had I the 
time, I would have devoted my en- 
tire column to this moving story 
of a Southern village, There was 
hardly a plot, certainly not a clever 
one like “Three Men on a Horse,” 
but Mr. Foote’s poetic ear for the 
rhythms of Southern speech and 
his poetic sympathy for simple peo- 
ple made the wisecrackling lines 
of George Abbott sound faint and 
far away. 


Kim Stanley as the heroine and | 


the rest of the fine cast lived their 
arts with sensitive understanding. 
if in the future you come across 
the names of Horton Foote and 


Kim Stanley on a TV program you | 


are in for something extra special. 
Mr. Foote guides you away from 
mere cleverness and leads you be- 


side the still waters of a deep-felt | 


realism. 
o S 


Thanks to the Brooklyn cou- 
ple for the $25 they sent thru 
the TV column for Th Worker's — 
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New Playwrights h 
Starts in 


For Fresh 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT IS an easily computed 
fact that the commercial 
Broadway theatre and the 
rapidly growing non-com- 
mercial off - Broadway 
groups have made during the 
1956-57 season a considerable 
quantitative advance over the 
previous season. The debatable 
question is: To what extent has 
our legitimate theatre, with its 
good number of smash hits, ad- 
vanced qualitatively? 

It is my opinion that among 
the attractions presented, both in 
the field of drama and musical 
theatre, some advances in qual- 
ity can be noted. 

But original plays of high 
dramatic calibre by American 
playwrights were few. In the 
Broadway theatre we had to look 
to the late Eugene O’Neill’s taut 
and distinctive tragedy “Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night” and 
Tennessee Williams’ vivid drama 
of life in a southern town “Or- 
pheus Descending” for that crea- 
tive spirit which makes for sound 
functioning American theatre. 
The off-Broadway groups gen- 
erally clung safely to the busi- 
ness of reviving classics and 
other established modern plays. 
And here they made bright con- 
tributions to the drama with re- 
vivals of Shakespeare, Shaw, 
O’Casey, Brecht, Pirandello, 
Chekhov, Ben Johnson and 
Strindberg. 

* 


THERE was an excellent re- 
vival in the Jan Hus Auditorium 
of Louis Peterson’s “Take a 
Giant Step,” a power - packed 
drama of the problems of a Ne- 
gro youth growing up in a white 
conimunity. The Greenwich 


Mews Theatre presented a mov-— 


ing staging of Walt Anderson's 
“Me, Candido,”. a fine play 
adapted from a TV script about 
life in a Puerto Rican commun- 
ity. These were, indeed, Ameri- 
can plays with distinctive archi- 
tecturé communicating dramatic 
moments of important phases of 
life and struggle in our nation, 
enriching the theatre and our 
cultural heritage. 

“A Land Bevond the River,” 
by Loften Mitchell, a drama of 
the mounting struggle of the 
Negro people for desegrega-. 
tion, was the only new cae 


ards by an American playwright 
to have its premiere this season 
in an off-Broadway playhouse. 
And to the Greenwich Mews 
goes the credit for giving the 
young and talented new play- 
wright a stage upon which to 
grow and aca his art. 


I HAVE been informed on 
good authority that there are 
more than 50 excellent play- 
scripts being circulated by youn 
American , ibe The eae 
is that Broadway producers, fear- 
ful of $50,000 to $100,000 pro- 
duction budgets, are passing 
these scripts up for adaptations 
of best-selling novels, biogra- 
phies and reworked TV scripts 
which they hope would have 
stronger appeal to the expense 
account boys. 


OFF-BROADWAY, except for . 


the Greenwich Mews and a 


couple of other small houses, 


continues to be extremely timid 
when it comes to setting up a 
siipases of a playwright who 
as previously been unproduced. 
I am not arguing here against. 
revival of the classics, old estab- 
lished plays and adaptations of 
dramatic biographies and novels. 
All this in proper proportion adds 
to the variety of the theatre. In 
fact, such productions as Shaw's 


“Saint. Joan” with Siobhan Me; , 


Kenna. at the Phoenix; O'Casey's 


- playwrights, 


vie J 
inal ‘cod of high artistic stand+- 


SEAN O'CASEY 


“Purple Dust” at the Cherry 
Lane, “Volpone” at the Rooftap, 
the Chekhov series at the Fourth 
Street Theatre and the Old Vic 
and Renaud-Barrdult attractions 
which Sol Hurok !brought to the 
Winter Garden frdm London aiid 
Paris were chiefly ‘responsible f pr 
keeping the rich flow of the best 
dramatic poetry soaring acrd@s 
the footlights. And from aoe 
came the plays of Jean Anouilh 
and Terence Rattigan to enrich 
tle drama season. 

But what are our producers 
doing to develop new American 
new Eugene 
O’Neills, Tennessee Williams, Ar- 


the Se ae ee 
we . PS 


EUGENE O'NEILL | 
thur Millers, Lillian Hellmans, 
Philip Barrys, George S. Kauf- 
mans and Elmer Rices? 

* 


THE new playwright is be- 
ing rebuffed on all sides by pro- 
ducers and directors who are 
looking te get the money down 
on a sure thing. And everybody 
knows there are no sure things 
in the theatre. 

For an immediate solution, the 


_theatre needs more artistic bold- 


ness. An ultimate solution must 
come through establishment of 
repertory theatre sponsored by 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments where actors, directors 
and playwrights can work to- 
gether free from the roadblocks 


Re Fe ot 


compelled to close 


and frustrations of a commer- 
cial theatre which is dominated 
by landlords and businessmen. 
The American theatre has tz 

ent aplenty. And where this tal 
ent is adventurous it cracks 
through the bars of commercial 
ism. Jean Dalrymple has creat 
ed miracles at the City Center, a 
non-profit theatre created by the 
Jate Mayor LaGuardia, with he 
excellent revivals of fine dram 
and light opera at a price the 
average New Yorker can afford. 
With proper subsidy this play- 
house could become a cull 
center for presentation of new 
American works. 

* 


THE City Center's production 
of “Susannah,” a new American 
opera by Carlisle Floyd, a young 
musician from Florida, last 
October was one of the earl 
highlights of the theatre season. 
No commercial producer would 
touch this thrilling contribution 
to. American culture. 

Negative notices by reviewers 
of the commercial! press frighten 
ed commeftial producers away 
from the City Center Opera Com 
panys fine staging of Offen. 
bach’s “Orpheus in the Under 
world” with a modern libretto b 
Eric Bentley. I enjoyed the wa 
Mr. Bentley took care of the 
critics with this little jingle a 1: 
Brecht, which he entitled “The 
Philosopher Lin Ti Goes to the 
Opera’: 


“Finding that the Times 
“Took exception to the rhymes 


' “And the Herr Doktor Lang 


“Didn't like a line the singe 
sang 

“And the most popular paper 
in the city 

“Said the show was quite the 
reverse of witty 

“While what was offered as mere 
hilarity 

“Seemed to the Post to be shee 
vulgarity 

“Said the philosopher Lin Ti 

“That's an opera I-should ve 
much like to see.” 

* 


“CANDIDE,” a new comic 
operetta based on Voltaire’ 


classic satire, with a beautiful 
score by Leonard Bernstein, 
witty book by Lillian Hellmar 
and satirical lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur, Dorothy Parker and the 
late John Latouche, broke 
through the midtown barrie 
with a brilliant opening. But its 
wise Voltarian philosophy and 
sharp sallies at the state of the 
world and man were unable to 
pierce through the mounting fi 
nancial problems which attend 
staging such a large work of thea 
tre art on Broadway. 

I remember writing a favor 
able minority report on Are 
Oboler’s “Night of the Auk,” ¢ 
biting drama with Claude Rair 
Wendell Corey and Christopher 
Plummer, warning man against 
destroying himself-with the H 
bomb. It was too honest for the 
landowners of Broadway and 
folded in less than a week. I 
have before me this bitter note 
from the playwright: 

“What can I say?” he asked 
“Tt was a shocking reaction by 
the men who control our Ame 
can theatre. They obviously do 
not want to know. the truth. E 
think we'll agree I did not write 
a political play; I wrote a h 
man one—the last knell befe 
the stroke of doom.” 


* 

THE same could be said about 
the shabby treatment given 
“Hide and Seek,” a serious dram 
by.Stanley Mann and Roger Ma 
Dougall. This play also made’ 
seme important. observations on 
deadly atomic —— It was 
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Belafonte Brought It Back 


terns to old rhythms. | 
eat burden on the mén to fol- 

ow. the singer, sometimes~ 

‘intricate key 


Calypso: Why It Is 
Storming the Land — 


By BETH MEYER 

Harry Belafonte’s sudden 
popularity has once again 
brought calypso singing in- 
to great prominence. About 
every 10 years, the Ameri- 
can public rediscovers this mu- 
sic. The present vogue points to 
the possibility that it will sup- 
plant rock and roll before long, 
and recalls periods in the past 
when calypso reached the heights 
of popularity. 

The last flurry of excitement 
was in 1946, when Ella Fitz- 
gerald and Louis Jordan record- 
ed “Stone Cold Dead,” starting a 
trend which even crept into radio 
and television commercial jingles. 

Calypso was originally a West 
Indian word for African folk 
songs, but it has come to mean 
the music that is the Trinidadian 
offspring of this tribal music. 
Each West Indian island has 
developed its own type of song, 
stemming from that same begin- 
ning: the Jamaican mento, the 
Demarraran bagge, the brumly 
of the Barbadoes; the beguine, 
which comey from the French 
West Indies. In Trinidad, the 
most cosmopolitan of the islands, 
all these songs are sung. But 
calypso is Trinidad’s own indi- 
vidual folk music. 


* 


JUST as jazz grew out of the 
songs which Negro slaves 
brought to the United States, 


altered by American conditions 
and the influence of the music 
of other peoples who came here, 
so a special kind of music re- 
sulted from the same origins, 
tempered by British colonial con- 
ditions and the ‘insular social 
setup of the West Indies. The 
first slaves who landed there be- 
gan singing for the same reasons 
as those who landed in America 
—out of a deep need for expres- 
sion—social and religious. Their 
music was a mainstay of the 
underground movement against 
slavery. Even after slavery. was 
officially abolished in the West 
Indies, near the middle of the 
19th Century, these songs went 


on expressing bitterness against 


the British government. This was 
true especially in Trinidad, 
where the population is over- 
whelmingly Negro. There has 
been strict censorship over calyp- 
so records, many being confis- 
cated every year. 


= 


CALYPSO is based upon the 
same syncopated rhythms as jazz, 
although it also shows ever 
strong influences of Spanish 
rhythms. The instrumentation in 
the two types of music is also 
similar. Calypso has in common 
with jazz its fundamental char- 
acteristicsit is spontaneous and 
extemporaneous. But, where the 
emphasis in jazz is on the instru- 
ments, calypso is always sung, 
the music being actually seein 
ary to the lyrics. The singer im- 
provises the words and melody, 
around which the 
monizes. 


Originally calypsos were sung _ . 


in patois, a jargon ete 
English, French, Spanish anc 


Hindu words. Now, it is more- 


Engl for them to be sung in 


English, but strangely distorted, 


with the accent on odd sylla- 


bles—as in “Stone Cold Dead in 


the| Market.” The strange accent 


here, as in all calypso singing,’ 


ides the band, giving new pat- 
here is a 


through un 


ae is the form in: which’ 
nians sing, “The songs 


| 


band har- 


- bits of personal philosop) : 
many show-great learning-on the 
* ~ part of bie ie aa y; ae, 


_ themselves have become tradi- 


tionally the ammunition in bat- 
tles between bands of musicians. 
Fhe leaders. are called war lords, 
andthe exchange of songs is a 
form of jousting which recalls 
the tournaments of King Arthur's 
Knights—except that this is not 
a war of ‘spéars or javelins. It is 
aybattle of words and music. It 
is a friendly, jocular war, but one 
that is waged fiercely by its 
armies—the calypso singers of 
Trinidad. 

Every February, at Mardi 
Gras, the great calypso carni- 
val is held in Port of Spain, al- 
though activity begins actually 
around Christmas time, and there 
is much preparation in advance 
for the festival itself. 

* 


GROUPS of musicians arrive, 
dressed in brilliant costumes of 
every rainbow color. Prizes are 
awarded for the most original, 
the most comical, the fanciest, 
the most historical, and the win- 


ners are given the freedom of 


the city. 

Each group, consisting of a 
singer and his band, establishes 
headquarters in its own tent 
for the duration of the Mardi 
Gras. During the festival, calypso 
groups go from store to store, 
singing the praises of each shop. 
The proprietors offer prizes for 
the best songs and costumes—as 
much as the equivalent of $100 
to $200 each. Consolation prizes 
of $20 or $25 usually go to the 
bands which do not win. Indi- 
vidual bands often represent 
specific stores. This kind of sing- 
ing is the Trinidad variation of 
the famaliar American radio 
singing commercial. In _ fact, 
some of our own most catchy ad- 


' ~ yertising ditties are themselves 


calypso-type songs. 

At the carnival grounds, a 
leader may, upon impulse or in- 
spiration, invade another tent 
and sing a challenge to the war 
lord representing that domain. 
He may improvise on any sub- 
ject under the sun. It is a dis- 
grace for. a singer to erter a war 
with prepared songs. In fact, a 


challenger tries to sing on sub- - 


jects so varied that it is impos- 
sible for his- rival to anticipate 


~ shim. Many of the songs describe 
_ love affairs.-Others tell of his- 


cal events,-loyalty to the king, 
h jhy, and 


- Brought 


THE tradition is for the mu- 
sical dialogue to begin with an 
interchange of good-natured in- 
sults—in verse and music, It may 
be a long-winded affair revolv- 
ing around, for example, a no- 
ticeable hole in the defender’s 
stocking, or some of his domes- 
tic difficulties. From there, how- 
ever, it goes from subject to sub- 
ject, and there is no predicting 
where it may end—in the upper 
reaches of higher mathematics 
or on the wonders of West In- 
dian cooking. Each singer tries 
to confound the other. The great- 
est disgrace is for a singer to hesi- 
tate and have to search for an 
answer. If the song is not im- 
provised, it does not count. 

* 


BETWEEN formal contests, 
the various bands travel on foot 
through the outskirts of town, 
playing and singing overywhere 
they go. In each village, the shop- 
keepers get together and award 
prizes for the best songs and cos- 
tumes. 
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The language is tlowery and 
roundabout, with a curiously 
formal tone, even though not 
always grammatical. The rhymes 
themselves are often not too ac- 
curate, but always understand- 
able and fitting. 


Throughout the Mardi Gras, 


the crowd dances to the music, 
most of the dances stemming 
from two basic, simple conga- 
like steps, danced alone or in 
pairs. There is great abandon 
and relaxation in the movements 
of the dancers. 


But at all times, the songs and 
the singers themselves are'of top 
importance. Each leader adopts 
a name, which becomes so much 
his own that his family name and 
the name with which his parents 
baptized him are almost forgot- 
ten. Some of the best known 
singers have been known as. The 
Tiger, Atilla the Hun, The Exe- 
cutor, Lord Beginner, King Ra- 
dio, The Growler, The-Caresser, 
Lancelot. For a long time while 
the King of Calypso was Wilmoth 
Houdini, author of “Stone Cold 
Dead,” which had been popu- 
lar some 10 years ago before the 
famous recording as “He Had It 
Coming.” Houdini was first prize 
winner for.many years, includ- 
ing 1939, the last year before 
the war that the calypso festivals 
were held. They were discon- 
tinued for the duration and re- 
sumed in 1945, 

Another article will appear 
tira? tiny aa 
+ % tt » é } 


“Houdini First 
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‘Plain Living and High Thinking’ 


By MICHAEL GOLD 
LAWRENCE Lipton is a 


former. Chicago author who — 


now lives in Los Angeles. 


After experiencing the grand- 
eur and miseries of a success- 
ful movie writer, Lipton decided 
to quit commer- 
cialism. He took 
a vow not to 
pursue the big 
money, but to 
live honestly 
and humbly. He 
took the “vow 
of poverty.” 
Jt is certainly 
a strange thing 
for an American 
to do. It goes 
against all the folk more, the 
trival religion. It is eccentric, and 
many Americans would say it was 
cuckoo. Walter Lowenfels, poet 
and Smith Act defendant, told me 
the story recently. I hope I am 
not leaving myself open to a libel 
suit by ‘Lipton. Some _ people 
would feel libeled if it was re- 
ported they had/taken a vow to de 
poor. 

The idea of voluntary poverty 
derives, of course, from the Catho- 
lic Church and that good poet, 
Saint Francis. In New York the 
vow is kept by a few idealists 
centered around the “Catholic 
Worker” movement. Dorothy Day 
and Ammon Hennacy, who are my 
friends of many years, live with 
their group in an old East Side 
house on slummy, rundown. Chrys- 
tie Street, a few doors from the 
basement where I lived as a boy. 

The group maintains a breadline 
and free Hophouse for the Bowery’s 
forgotten. men, distributes clothes 
and shoes to poor families of the 
neighborhood, and performs other 
charities. 

It is charity, of course, and can 
never solve the social problem, 
since charity is just a poultice on 
a sore whose origins are in a di- 
seased system. It is the system 
thac has to be treated, not the sore. 
Just the same, when people are in 
trouble, you should help them first, 
and then theorize. 

. 

TO these Catholic idealists, the 
vow of poverty has a_ special 
meaning. It is their vow never to 
allow themselves to be separated 
from the poor, never to live in the 
soft and comfortable world where 
you do not even know the problems 
of the poor, It is a vow not to 
gorge while others are hungry, a 
vow to assert the equality of every 
soul, and to feel in prison when 
they are kept in chains. 

Some of this spirit was prevalent 
in the radical movement when I 
entered. it years ago. The noblest 
of all American Socialists, Eugene 
V. Debs, once phrased it in a 
famous speech: “While there is a 
lower class, I am in it, while there 
is a soul in jail, I am not free.” But 
the thick greasy waves of commer- 
cialism have pervaded everything, 
even the radical movement, and a 


statement like that of Debs scunds 
unreal and impractical in the ears 
of some “maneuverist” Socialist of 
today. 

Voluntary poverty is of course 
the vow of those who are not poor, 
and have something to lose. The 
worker with a family would never 
take such a vow. He isn't willing 
to return to the low wages and 
evil working conditions of the non- 
unionized past, and he is right. 

The vow of poverty could be- 
come a reactionary force. It micht 
become a new ascetisism, a return 
to the Dark Ages when the saints 
despised the human body and its 
senses, believed holiness Jay in_ 


‘filth, lice, ugliness and disease. We 


don't want to go backward, but 
forward. We want the fullness of 
life in all its glory, we believe in 
health and beauty and all the pos- 
sibilities of joy on the earth. 

We dont want to establish a 
universal poverty, but to abolish 
both poverty and wealth, so that 
every human being can find a place 
at the banquet table, every soul 
have an equal share in the earthly 
happiness. | 

That is the geal of socialism, not 
an equality of suffering. Neverthe- 
less, at this moment of Americcn 
history, a return to simplicity, 
some sort of “vow of poverty” is 
necessary for our national health, 
I believe. | 

* 


MONEY has become the opium 
of the American people. Not re- 
ligion, or art, or science, but the 


fast buck is the topic of most ccn- 
versations, here. People rarely dis- 
cuss ideas, even reactionary ideas. 
They discuss the merits of their 
cars and frigidaires. They describe 
how their TV broke down last 
night in the middle of Jackie Glea- 
son. They confide how much 
overtime they earned last week, 
what their new furniture costs them 
a month on the instalment plan. 

After hearing too much of it, this 
universal discussion of gadgets and 
the fast buck gets as boring as the 
average TV and radio commercial. 
You would like to turn it off. A 
sterility pervades the American 
spirit today. 

What a corruption that steel 
workers should. pay a David Mac- 
Donald $50,000 a vear and a fat 
expense account. It-is time that 
the members imposed the “vow of 
poverty on their leaders and elect- 
ed servants. No labor leader 
should be drawing more than the 
top wage of a skilled journeyman. 
His loyalty can't be bought with 
money. The company man type of 
brains should not be permitted to 
lead labor. It is sure to. betray 
labor. 

Any intellectual who operates 
only for money is sure to betray 
himself and the people. This is a 
great nation, with deep roots in 
dezaceracy. It is sick today, with 
an obese, witless prosperity. It 
needs badly to return to the “plain 
living and high thinking” of 
Emerson. 


First Marxist Book on Aetembntion 


Intended mainly for the general 
reader, Dr. Samuel Lilley’s AUTO- 
MATION’ AND SOCIAL PROG- 
RESS will be issued by Interna- 
tional Publishers in May. It is the 
first major work, from a Marxist 
viewpoint, on the effect of the new 
control machines upon the econo- 
my and upon the conditions of 
labor, 

The first half of the book con- 
tains a lucid -explanation of ‘the 


characted of the new techniques, 


with a wealth of comparative ma- 


terial on their-use in the three 
major countries studied. Probably 


» nowhere ‘else has so much infor-- 
=} moatioh’ Been ‘gathighbd'on  wétoma- 


tion in the Soviet Union. 
In the second part, Dr. Lilley 


discusses the immediate and long- 
range social effects of automation, 
with respect to unemployment, 
economic crisis, monopoly and 
other problems, He discusses the 
programs advanced by various 
trade. unions in the United States 
and Britain to cope with the prob- 
lem, and advances some ideas of 
his own on how the achievements 
of science are to be utilized for 
the sdvancement of the many and 


not merely for the profit of the few. 
(The full-length book, iHustrat- 


fu 
‘wills be: fii ' oth! only, 
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By EDMUND E. SCOTT 


IN THE old days when a 
skilled worker retired, he 
could go to Florida and, 
with his savings and his. 
hands, build himself a six- 


cabin tourist court and live out 
his days on the pr $. 3 

Nowadays he can’t. It costs 
too much to build cabins and 
even if he did-build them & mil- 
lion-dollar motel will surely open 
across the road and take all the 
traffic away. 

Although the politicians put 
small business on & I 
along with God, motherhood, the 
flag and the dollar, they seem dis- 
inclined to do much to help it. 
And help is what it wants, for 
in a time of record-breaking. 
‘ab for big business, little 

usiness isn’t getting its share. 

Statistics seem to prove the 
little man’s plaint that he is: 
being squeezed out. The Senate 
Small Business Committee-repert- 
ed last year that profit per sales 
dollar has for years been rising 
for big companies, shrinking for 
smaller ones. 

Among manufacturing firms, 
the wer la man's. share of total 
sales has plunged from 19 per- 
cent in 1947 to 13 percent in 
1955; profits from 14 percent 
to under five percent. 

While the big boys grow fat- 
ter, the small boys tighten their 
belts. 

* 

THE seventh annual report of 
the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, appearing in February, 
coushabed that small business- 
men vere in the limelight last 
year “chiefly because they were 
| the conspicuous stragglers in the 
_ parade of prosperity. 
| Actually, small business is not 
| small. It is America’s biggest 

business. Ninety-eight percent of 
| the nation’s 4,250,000 businesses 
| fall by government definition in- 
| to the category of small business 

—everything and anything from a 

hot dog stand, family-operated 

farm, machine shop, small town 
bank, to a manufacturer employ- 

ing fewer than 500 workers, a 

retailer grossing less than $1 mil- 

lion a year, or a wholesaler gross- 

ing less than $5 million. 

| Farmers are perhaps the worst 
ioff. Tractor, land, feed and seed 
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Why 12,750 Small Businesses 
Went to the Wall Last Year 


costs have forced thousands of 
family farmers to choose between 
selling out, becoming tenants on 
their own land or mortgaging to 
the hilt. 

Small businessmen fail more 
frequently than large ones, and 
accounted for the vast majority 
of the 12,750 business. mortali- 
ties last year. The mortality rate 
was 16 précent greater than the 


. preceeding year. It established a 


postwar record. The trend con- 
tinued inte 1957 with January 
showing another 17 percent 
jump. 

Dun and Bradstreet, compil- 
er of the failure-statistics, states 
flatly that 90 percent go under 

use Of inexperience and in- 
competence, Other analists. point 
to factors more significant than 
“inexperience and incompetence.” 
One thing-they point to is the 
merget boom. 


LAST year the Federal Trade 
Commission counted more. than 
960 “competitively significant” 
mergers, many of costing 
sma nies their identity. 
To match the 1956 merger rate 
one had to g° back a quarter- 
century te the dark depression 
days of 1931. According to the 
annual report of the Senate 
Small Business Committee: 


“This pattern of either kill- 
ing off or buying out smaller 
competitors has become a major 
characteristic of many industries.” 

Another factor in the pinch on 
small business is tax discrimina- 
tion. While the Republican big 
business administration gives fast 
tax write-offs to General Motors, 
Alcoa and other huge “defense” 
firms, and lets oil companies get 
off tax free on their juicy Middle 
East operations, it provides few 
loopholes for the small and med- 
ium-sized firms. It taxes all 
corporations 52 percent on all 
profits over $25,000, whether 
that profit be $1.9 billion as was 
AT&T's last year or the $50,000 
profit of a typical medium- 
sized business. 


BIG corporations hogged 83 

rcent of the $21 billion spent 
* the Pentagon last year for 
military equipment and supplies. 
Small business got the crumbs 
left over from the feast. 

Big business apologists argue 


TALKS ABOUT SOCIALISM 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN IT COM 


By NEMMY SPARKS 


(Last of a series) 
JUST as capitalism could 
not be established without the 


right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accus- 


'tomed.” It is our hope and belief! 
ithat the American people will de-| Thus certain differences in ma- 
‘cide “to right themselves” with ajterial reward remain undeér social- 


, ~s_ 


that the billion-dollar firms sub- 
contract a part of their prime 
contracts to smaller firms. Ia 
some measure this is true. They 
also say the government wants 
complicated — and expensive — 
items small firms cannot pro- 
duce efficiently. In some meas- 
ure this is also true. 


But the biggest truth of all is 
that no small firm, no matter 
how efficient and aggressive, can 
compete with a giant. This. fact 
was acknowledged by the Sen- 
ate committee when it placed 
hgih on the list of small business 
woes, “the concentration of ceo- 
nomic power to a degree that. 
approaches the abselute in the 
hands of fewer and fewer large 
corporations.” 

An idea of how far monapoly 
‘has progressed may be glimpsed 
from this statistic: in 1951, .1$ 
(thirteeti-hundredths) of the na- 
tion’s corporations. held 52. pet- 
cent of all corporate assets! 

One method the large corpora- 
tions. use to keep small - 
tors in line is refusal to sell 
ee. This practice was the 
subject of a 118-page report pre- 
pared by Dr. Vernon A. Mund 
of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, and released by the Sen- 
ate committee in March. Says 
the report: 


“Refusal to sell, as widely 
practiced in the American econ- 
omy, is a tool and a device of 
unified control and private mo- 


nopoly power.” 
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By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


April 11 issue re 
uel Marshak, | 
in the world. I knew it would hit 


laden plane from lea 
Would you, dear 


with them will be sent on to L.L 
dress—Editor.) 


On the left (above) in his translation. The 
‘Reply to a Little American Girl” is by another 
Sergei Mikhalkov, who tells 14-year old L.L. of New York that no 
matter how powerful the H-bomb may be; little girls like her are 
more powerful still, for, by linking hands, they can stop any bomb- 
the ground. 
itor, please send on the clipping (when the 
engravers are done with it) to L.L., together with the enclosed note 
that conveys to her Marshak’s. congratulations, thanks and love. 
(The clipping, the note and a collection of Soviet stamps that came 
, as soon as she forwards her ad- 


MOSCOW-—The Literaturnaya Cazeta (Literary Cazette) in its 
uces a Sunday Worker clipping I gave to Sam- 
ly the most famous translator of English poetry 


him as hard as it hit ou and me. 


spare pat 


It works this way, accordin 
to the report: Small firms saat 
in orders and put up hard cash 
to buy ciaecils: from big firms. 
Often they can buy from only 
one firm because there is only 
one firm that manufactures the 
needed commodity. For instance, 
the committee last year receiyed 
a complaint on refusal to sell 
abrasion-resistant steel plate. It 
inquired into alternative sources 
of supply but “found that there 
ig only One company in the en- 
tire nation which is marketin 
this product; i.e., the Unite 
States Steel Corp.” 

The report continues: 

“Refusal to sell . . . rests upon 
control over such a large propor- 
tion of the market supply of cer- 
tain goods by one seller or a uni- 
fied group of sellers (acting in 
collusion) that a net gain can 


be made by denying supplies 
to some persons in the given 
market and by raising prices or 
increasing sales in other outlets.” 
(Emphasis is the report's). | 

The: report lists 450 commo- 
dities, from antibiotics to zinc, 
which manufacturers have “al- 
«toll refused to sell to whole» 
salers, jobbers, and retailers— 
450, and this despite the fact 
that injured parties, fearin 
prisals, file complaints 
with extreme reluctance.” 

In competition for markets be- 
tween big and little rivals the 
strength, as usual, is with the 
biggest contenders. 

Time was—and only 20 years 
ago—when a small businessman 
could stick to one product and 
turn it out with the same machin- 


re- 
only 


ery he had been usisg for 10 - 
years. When profits shrank, he 
would cut costs—first the adver- 
tising budget, then the payroll. 

Today, he can't limp along 
with the same machinery be- 
cause the big companies will 
build better ones and turn out 
goods more cheaply. 

Today, he can’t cut his adver- 
tising without jeopardizing his 
market. 

Today he can’t lay off his fac- 
tory hands at will; he would 
soon lose his work force to stead- 
ier jobs. 

The dogma of the day is: 
Grow or go under. And the 
small businessman finds invest- 
ment capital tough to come by. 
This is partly due to the Fed- 


—e oe ere 


agine that they immediately and 


permanently become the property 
and the inspiration of everybody. 


capitalist class winning the minimum of suffering of increas-jism, The slogan is “From each 


dominant political power in 
the country, so, of course, so- 
cialism could not be established 
without the working class gaining 
political power. 

Strange as it may seem to many 
people, our American Constitution 
itself does not establish or require 
either the economic system of capi- 
talism nor prohibit, or make im- 
possible, the establishment of so- 
cialism; though, of course, just as 
the Constitution was amended at 
the time of our last great’ change, 
the abolition of private property 
in human -beings—slavery, so too 


cu 


some amendment would be need- 
ed for socialism.. 

Despite the occasional outcries 
by anguished reactionaries that the 
New Deal was socialism, that other 
progressive proposals are socialism, 
the fact is that socialism will only 
come about in our country when 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people insist an it. The 
statement in our Declaration of In- 
dependence still holds true: “All 
experience hath shown that man- 


e evils ‘are sufferable, than to 


kind. ita sufter, 


ing evils of capitalism or diffi- 


ties of transition. 

Above all, socialism when. uni- 
versal—and socialism in America 
would just about mean that—will 
render war obsolete. Wars are 
fought for something not just out 
of “combative instincts.” It is the 
drive for greater expansion of capi- 
tal and profit, for exploitation of 
foreign peoples and markets that 
has been the basic cause of war 
in this century. These causes will 
disappear under socialism. 

* 

SOCIALISM will not be a so- 
ciety without problems. It will not 
be a utopia. Especially in its early 
stage, socialism will carry with it, 
as is inevitable, many of the fea- 
tures of capitalism reflecting the 
lower stage of social organization. 
It is nonsense that you can’t change 
human .nature, as every scientist 
knows; but. it would be equally 
nonsense to imagine that human 
nature can be changed overnight. 

Thus. equality in distribution can 
not _ be,,, immediately, , introd 
New social ince 


start, but it w 


Mh ily in 


according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his work.” But there 
should be no unemployment under. 
socialism and people are free from 
the nagging economic insecurity 
that is such a major concern in 
America today and responsible for 
such a large percentage of mental 
illness. 


With public ownership of the 


means of production and planned 
economy, it is clear that the.system 
would be free from the basic con- 
tradictions of capitalism, the dis- 
crepancy between the continually 
increasing capacity to produce and 
the limitation of the market. 


habits and selfis 


 » remote future, without interruption 


wpe OF tion. are fully solved, de- 
ve sinte, the, matteriofeourse 


THE conversion of the means of 
| production to public ownership also 
eliminates the basic class division 
of capitalist society, that between 
the capitalist class and the working 
class. Both the economic and the 


social contradictions, therefore, 


which lead, as we believe, to the 
eventual replacement of capitalism 
by a new system, would not be in 
operation under the new socialist 
system. Society will have reached 
a new qualitative level in its or- 
ganization—a classless society. 
This is not the kind of organiza- 
tion of the ant-hill or the bee-hive 
so fondly depicted by some of our 
satirical novelists of the day. In- 
stead it is a type of organization 
intensely human, placing the values 
of humanity above all values, pro- 
viding for the fullest development 
of the individual, not in accord- 
ance with his greatest narrow- 
ness but in accordance with his 
greatest potential breadth. It. is 
a type of society which, as old 
concerns lose 
their necessity and. their survival 
value, eventually leads in the more 


or sharp breaks, into Communist so- 
ciety where the problems of social 


of human living, and the human 


(Continued on Page 14) 


race at last reaches its full social 
maturity. In this sense, as Engels 
implied, we are still living in the 
pre-history of mankind. 

* 


THE British scientist and writ- 
er, Arthur C. Clark writes in his 
book “The Exploration of Space”: 


“One would give much to know 
what verdict an historian of the. 
year 3000 . .. would pass upon our 
age, as he looks back at us down 
the long perspective of time. Let 
us hope that this will be his judg- 
ment, 


“The 20th Century was, without 
question, the most momentous 
hundred years in the hist 
of mankind. It opened . wit 
the. conquest of the air, and 
before it had run ‘half 
its .course -had_ presented civyi- 
lization with its supreme challenge 
—the control of atomic energy. Yet 
even these events, each of which 
changed. the world, were soon to 
be eclipsed. To us a thousand years 
later, the whole story of mankind 
before the 20th Century seems like 
the prelude to some great draga, 
pave on the narrow strip of.stage 

efore the curtain has risen 
revealed the scenery.” aul 

5 «believe, the social - scientists 
looking back on our great certin'y; 
will render a similar verdict. | 
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MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


“After the first death 
there is no other.” . 
—Dylan Thomas 


By MERIDEL LE SUEUR. 


_ They are burning up the Ne- 
gro children. 

They are burning up the tene- 
ment children. | 

They are burning up the little 
farm children suffocated in rur- 
al slums. 


If a lion was loose in the 


streets of America devourin 
babies there would be a hue cod 
cry. But in every city as I 
crossed America every morning 
the papers showed the tiny cov- 
ered smothered bodies of babies 
being carried out of the fiery 
tenements, charred, choked they 
were, and lifeless, risen to no 
morning. } 

In the farm wooden shacks of 
northern Minnesota the winter 
takes its toll of useless murder, 
the pot bellied stoves, the paper 
thin tar paper shanties, a whole 


family wiped out in Duluth, five 
children ranging 
fifteen. As 1 came across Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana every paper told 
about the sudden fire, the quick 
flash, the mother running burn- 
ing from the tenements saving 
one child or two, held by the 
cops so she could not return to 
the burning inferno, for her 
other children. 

In Cleveland the night I was 
there, four children burned 
black, and _ suffocated’ with 
smoke, in a tenement and the 
land owner having been warned 
a number of times, ignoring the 
warning collecting a _ fabulous 
rent for the cockroach infested 
wooden shack -where too many 
people were piled together. 

| * 


THE majority of these are 
Negro children. The Cleveland 


paper talks about absentee own- 
ers of these tenements who have 
no interest nor stake in the civil 
and community affairs of Cleve- 
land, who skim off. the financial 
cream, and do not even hear 
about the children. 


I wish they had to see the lit- 
tle body of that child of a few 
years fire conceived and con- 
sumed, charred beyond recogni- 
tion, burnt for a profit consumed 
in the jaws of Molock. How does 
the mother go on living? How 
does the city go on living? The 
morning paper comes very close 
to the accusation—who profits 
from these fire traps? Who lives 
upon the bodies of little black 
and white children? It is time 
to say it as simple as that. It is 
time to accuse, to place the 
death, to find a just finding be- 
fore the coroners, courts, to place 
responsibility. | 

* 


ON this very day the other 
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Dear Editor 
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Pleads with Readers 
To Stop Smoking 
Dear Editor: 


This is the confession of a 
former smoker. I am one who 
has smoked my whole life, a 
slave to the idol Nicotine. I 
began to feel the bad effects 
from steady smoking of cigars, 
cigarets and a pipe. I have a 
curious impulse to cry out — 
stop poisoning yourself. I lived 
through the last few weeks and 
it is something I will remember 
the rest of my life. 

The last few months I began 
feeling a pain in the chest and 
in my left side. My breathing 
was affected. I could not stop 
coughing. All this made me 
think it is about time to check 
with the doctor. I did. He 
gave me a thorough going-over. 
Heart — okay. Blood pressure — 
okay. Weight — normal. Every- 
thing seemed fine, 

Walking out from the exami- 
nation room, the doctor handed 
me back the big cigar I was 
‘smoking, but as is did so, he 
said, “Shall I throw this away?” 
You don’t need this any more,” 
he said with a smile. 

“Oh, -no, doctor,” I said, “I 
can still smoke it.” 

“Why don’t you stop this 
smoking business altogether?” 
my good doctor said gently. 
“You have a slight touch of 
bronchitis. I will prescribe 20 
pills just for this week. After 
that forget about it all and come 
to see me in about ten years 
from now.” 

- L used the pills and continued 
smoking. The pills didn’t help 
me a bit. 

I thereupon made up my 
mind to discover the effect of not 
smoking at all. The matter was 
clear. To smoke and continue 
to suffer until I became a former 
smoker, that .is; a late: -human 
being... . i gt Bi oo, ae i: Baa Qik 
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Letters from Readers 


I am now going on my sixth 
week as a non-smoker, I say 
proudly so that all can hear. 

My dear friends: for a few 
weeks I lived through some pain 
and pangs. But it has paid off. 
From the depth of my heart I 
ask all heavy smokers to do the 
same. Believe me: I have so 
much more energy, I feel more 
optimistic in my social outlook 
and more hopeful than in any 
period of my quite long life 
and I am moving onto my sjgty- 
seventh birthday. I am now sure 
smoking is a depressant, as well 
as harmful to the body. 

In conclusion let me cry out 
as loud as I can. Stop it. You 
don’t need it, it does you harm, 
physically, morally, spiritually. 
Stop worshiping at the shrine 
of this evil God of nicotine. 
I am convinced, from my own 
experience, that smoking has 
more evils than the authorities 
tell you. Some day when the 
advertisers can’t dictate a silence 
on the truth, I am sure the 
world will realize the full and 


baneful effects of smoking. 
MAX SP. 


Vote of Confidence 


In the Youth 
DETROIT. 


To the Editor: | 

In the March 24 issue of The 
Worker appeared an article by 
the beloved Mike Gold that 
touched the well-s ring of the fu- 
ture. It was titled “Our Silent, 
Cynical Youth.” He raised in 
many of us a sort of challenge. 
Mike said, “I wish there could 
be held some big inquiry by left 
and liberal journals, in which 
youth itself would be invited to 
tell us what they are thinking, I 
repeat, we don't really know. 

This writer at 33 is not as 
youthful as she once was but 


from three to | 


my heart is with the youth and - 


vo, Ip guess: it: will always’ be.!'The 
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feature in the Cleveland paper 
is the dog show. The exotic ori- 
ental Pekenese champion, fed, 
groomed, cared for, worth thou- 
sands of dollars, won the first 
prize at the dog show. What 
were the children worth? It is 
time for the churches, the uni- 
versities, the absentee land own- 
ers who drain huge revenues 
from these slums, from the 
bodies of our children, it is time 
they are brought to boot. 


I was feeling much sadness 
and anger at a casual dozen of 
these fires. They go on. I do 
not pass tecagh and they go 
on and will go on, till we find 
out who owns our cities, who 
takes the cream, who drives us 
further into bankruptcy and 
gangsterism year by year. The 
same day as the fire in Cleve- 
land 26,000 shots of heroin were 
found under a rug, peddled on 
the street corners a the north 
east side to children also. 


I. was feeling very strongly 
and haunted by the small corpses 
I had seen carried out in the 
early morning, “children beyond 
cockcrow, but when I got to 


Milwaukee that same night Vera 
Ann aged five, Mitch Jr., age 3 
and Jeffrey, age 2 were burned 
to death in the two story frame 
house, on Juneau, where they 
lived with their grandmother 
and their father and their moth- 
er, Hervis who is a nurses aid at 
St. Joseph Hospital and was at 
work at the time. Bartelson the 
father had whipped the children 
and gone to sleep. A fire started 
in some rubbish. “I just did get 
out myself,” the father said, “I 
looked up and the whole place 
was afire.” 

They were very small as the 
firemen carried them out, Vera 
Ann, Jeffrey and Mitch and we 
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Was Let Loose...” 


The llth session of the UN Commission on the Status of 


Women began two days ago at UN headquarters. 


It is working on 


a 16-point agenda dealing with woman’s social, political and job 
rights through the world. Here are delegates Begum Anwar Ahmed 
(seated), representing Pakistan; |. to r. they are Mrs. Faina A. Novi- 
kova, of the Byleorussian SSR; Begum Badrunmisa, of Pakistan 
(alternate); Mrs. Gozodetskaia, of the Soviet Union (alternate) 


and Mrs. Rusiah Sardjono, of Indonesia. 


will never know them now. 

We are surely responsible if 
we keep quiet. 
Forgive 
Us leaive 

Us vour death that myselves 
the believers 


May hold it in a great flood 


—Courtesy UN, 
Till the blood shall spurt, 


And the dust shall sing like a 
bird 


irc 
As the grains blow, as your 
death grows, through your heart. 


Dylan Thomas said that for 
the death of a child in London 


during a war. 
This too is a war. 


N\ 


youth that I knew and siill know 
were never the “Silent or Scared 
Generation,” as they are called. 
I saw them fight against war and 
McCarthyites big and small. I 
saw them fight for FEPC and 
against discrimination on the 
Tiger baseball team. I saw them 
mobilize against police- brutality 
in cases like the police killing of 
Beverly Lee and Leon aie. 
I saw them stand up to witch- 
hunt committees with courage, 
dignity and understanding and 
let it be known that they would 
never give up their birthright. 


The great majority of youth 
who in sO many ways are on 
their own, feel, I believe betray- 


and disinherited. They live in a 
country where military expen- 
duratures, tax exceptions and 
profits for big corporations are 
more important than schools and 
scholarships, plagrounds and 
youth centers. Recently the 
newspapers carried articles with 
the headline, “Cost of Going to 
College Doubles,” with no apol- 
ogy of you please. Over crowd- 

schools and underpaid teach- 
ers are sloughed off. Instead the 
big newspapers seem -to enjoy 
playing up gang fights, youth 
who get in trouble, crackdowns 
on young lums, without a 
word of explanation to the cause 
of these things. 

I’m sure the young people 
who read this paper know many 
of the answers to their problems 
and the problems that face so 

many youth today. 


The Daily Worker columns are 


always open for expression, ideas, 


stories from youn ple. Let 
the wrongly alled ‘Silent Gen- 
eration” heard. The future 
can never be taken away from 
young, growing men and wo- 
men, because:it's theirs: ... 

A READER. 


dead 
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The Poems of 


YOU, WHO LOVE LIFE. Helen 
Sobell. Lithographs by Rock- 
well Kent. Sobell Committee, 
940 Broadway, New York 10, 
, ae # 


THE DEEPEST morality of 


| mankind in the present strug- 


gle for peace and dignity has 
been expressed in poetry, song, 
paintings in an upsurge of pro- 
test that one has to go back 
to the abolitionists to equal. This 
intense book of tender and mili- 
tant poetry by Helen Sobell 


dedicated to her husband who . 


for seven years has been in- 
terred in “The Rock,” the in- 
famous Alcatraz, has a wonder- 
ous beauty, that makes one 
strangely enough compare it with 
the love poems of another 
woman, imprisoned herself in 
ideas and prejudice. the 
poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. | 

They summon up the horror 
of this young and beautiful 
couple, who have lived more of 
their married life separated than 
together, who have together 
summoned the conscience of us 
all, to brave the rotten powers 
of destruction who seem ready 
to destroy even the children of 
the future. 

From the first poem FREE— 


They would make me a million- 
airess— 

Of tears. 

They would bow down my head 
forever— 

in sorrow. 

I bleed with their crushing 
blows 

And hold fast my vision of to- 


morrow. 
To the one describing Alca- 
traz and their heart-breaking 
meeting there spanning the con- 
tinent, Helen Sobell makes her 
sorrow, her grief, her joy the 
feeling of all in time of the toad. 
Here in studied destruction, 
Scorched sorrow engulfed by 
ont ogists sands io. Peto te 
oT \ wii + 
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Helen Sobell 


Madly we fill and empty our 


cups, . 
Our moments beyond our com- 


mand. 
We must drink of our love, taste 
of our truth, 
Seconds must be the days, the 
years, of our youth. 
* 


I LIKE these poems and they 
have an especial power because 
they are so warmly the expres- 
sion of a woman, with all the 
cry and passion to transcend 
evil, to keep the fires burning 
in a long night, to tend the 
child, prophecy and- promise the 
down of justice, sing out the 


night. 
In the darkness she adds her 


woman's voice to the “singing 
tomorrows.» 


Recut. each heart-string newly 
mended 

As I —— at that energy ex- 
pended, 

Defying the powers that be 

To make a crawling thing of me. 


I wade through dishonesty 
I walk knee-deep in greed 
“Man is good, man is honest” 
This is forever my creed. 


Fittingly enough the last one 
goes beside the moving song of 
Ethel Rosenberg to her son— 


What shall I tell my son, my 


son. 

What shall I tell my pretty one. 

That his father lives in an eight- 
foot cell 

Eating the tear-drenched bread 
of Tell, : 

That the world is all crumpled 
and torn, 

That mothers are meant to 
weep and mourn. — 


I'll tell him, courage my son, 
I'll tell him, your father is free, 
Tender his touch as you sleep 


in your. tiny bed, 
Gentle his ‘trore | as he cradles 
your baby head. 


I'll tell him, courage my s0n, 


» 7 ‘5 a ee ; ‘. . 
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SHORT CHAT WITH BRAVE MANAGER | 


on the 


scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


On ‘Inside’ Baseball Reporting 
COULD IT be television? Something seems to be 
hurting the quality of baseball reporting. It sure ain't what 
it used to be. The quality of painstaking accuracy, reflect- 
ing thorough knowledge of the game, is not always there. 
Already this young season we have sorrowfully noted two 


whopping boners in reporting 
key moments in a ball game. Is 
it the feeling “Aw, they all saw 
the game on TV anyhew, we 
don’t have to tell them every- 
thing?” Is the mixture of TV's 
dizzying beer and- cigarette 
salesmanship and fawning 
“house man’ dullness starting te 
affect and dilute the sports page 
reporting? 

Here are two exhibits. 

In the Yankees” opening Sta- 
mdium game with Washington 
April 16th, the champs won it 
2-1 in the 9th when Andy Car- 
ey came up with the score tied, 
bases full, one out and hit a 
long single. I don't know what 
TV and radio did in describing 
the finishing blow, for I was in 
the Stadium press box, but it 
was startling the next day to 
read nothing about the key fact 
that the Washington outfield 
was pulled way in when the 
winning, rap soared over the left 
fielder’s head. Yet this is a rou- 
tine bit of inside baseball in the 
situation, 

With the score tied in the 9th, 
less than two out, the home team 
at’ bat and a runner on third 
base, the visiting team will bring 
its outfielders well in toward the 
infield since a fly ball deep 
enough to permit the runner to 
score ends the game anyhow. 
Thus coming in te throwing- 
home range costs nothing and 

gains the percentage of possibly 


KNICKS MAKE 


‘BIG MOVE’ 


The Knicks, who finished 
plum last in their division to 
miss the playoffs, are aiming to 
get back into things and know 
there were changes to be made 
despite their occasional spurts 
of superiority. First came the 
big trade bringing Mel Hutchins 
from the Pistons tor vet standbys 
Gallatin and Clifton. Next the 
drafting of Charley Tyra, the 
6-8 center of Louisville gen- 
erally considered the No. 1 pick 
of a not too promising college 
crop. And now—the outbidding 
of all other teams to buy young 
Willie Gardner from the Har- 
lem -Gloebtrotters. ¥ 

Gardner, now a springy 6-8, 
came right out of Crispus Attucks 
High School of Indi lis to 
the Trotters. In school, he was 
All Indiana and once made 22 
field goals in one game. As a 
19-year-old rookie was top 
Trotter against the All Americans 
on tour, then went inte 
Army for two years. Minneapolis 
reportedly offered $30,000 for 
him, so the Knicks went high. 

vp front they will now present 
Gardner, Sears, Hutchins, Tyra, 
Nawlls and Felix. They knew 
they had to make a big meve. 

there!s going te be a rush of 
| it as back-court 
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catching. what would ordinarily 
be a base hit. 

This adds peculiar drama to 
the sudden death situation, and 
since Carey heisted a fly which 
might ordinarily have been 


caug).t, you'd think it would be- 


a focal point in the newspaper 
accounts of the game the next 
day. 

Not se. {t seemed to pass the 
denizens of the press es by. 
The New York Times story de- 
scribed the game winning blow 
thusly: “The Bombers filled the 
bases with one out. Andy Car- 
ey prolonged the suspense a few 
minutes as he fouled off half a 
dozen pitches. Then he whack- 
ed a high fly over the Washing- 
ton left fielder’s head for a sin- 
gle.” And later in the story, the 


: —— is re-described in greater 


detail, but again omitting the 
fact of the outfield moving in 


behind the — infield. 
*® 


GRATING’ EVEN _harder 
against the sensitivities of fans 
who know the e was a boner 
in the World Telegram and Sun 
on a key play of the Dodgers’ 
4-3 victory over the Ciants at 
Ebbets Field on the night of 
April 24th. 

In the 8th inning, Ossie Virgil 
of the visiting Giants singled. 
With one out, Clem Labine fan- 
ned pinch hitter Ray Jabeonski 
and Virgil, who was running 
with the pitch, was called out 
at 2nd on second baseman Gil- 
liam’s tag for a back-breaking 
double v Ke 

A ruhbarb “gy, over the 
fact that Cilliam dropped the 
ball after putting the tag on 
the sliding Virgil ut ump Tom 
Gorman didn’t seem to see it 
and the “out” sign stuck. Gil- 
liam later thought he picked 
the ball up in time to make the 
tag anyhow. 

The play was made the lead 
story, with a five column head, 
in the next day's Telegram 
sports section, A big subhead 
proclaims “Gilliam Says He 
Touched Bag in Time For Key 
Out.” This is enough to make a 
fan do a double take, for touch- 
ing the bag is meaningless on 
must be made, 
Virgil was not forced to second 
when Jablonski struck out. 

Alas for the Telegram. It was 
not just a mistake in a headline. 
The story compounded the er- 
ror, speaking of Gilliam, after 
dropping the ball, picking it up 
“in time to touch the bag be- 
fore Virgil got there.” 

Out of curiosity we checked 
the later editions of the Telly. 
The phones must have buzzed. 
The headline and story were 
changed to have Gilliam say- 
ing he touched the runner, not 
the bag. But how did such a 
whopper get in in the first place? 
Tsk. Tsk. | 

7 - 7 

SPEAKING OF | technical 
baseball, we have a note from 
“New Fan—My Son Made Me 
One!”, asking what exactly is 
the hit and ran. “I lrear the 

rase from the announcers, 


Hitt did "rtan, 
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‘Youll Be Seeing Pizzaro.. .° 


“I looked at the early sched- 
ule with all its off dates and de- 
cided the best thing to do was 
to concentrate on getting four 
regular pitchers ready instead 
of the whole staff half ready,” 
said Milwaukee manager Fred 
Haney this week as part of the 
explanation of the Braves’ early 
foot. 

Does he see enough pitching 
for the double header days? 

\ 


He nodded yes. In addition 
to the big early four of Spahn, 
Burdette, Buhl and Crone, there 
were exceptional sophs Phillips 
and Trowbridge, relief ace Murff 
who could also start, Gene Con- 
ley coming back to form, and 

Did he intend to keep the 
20 year old Pizzaro, the Puerto 
Rican lefty who wowed the 
Class A Sally League last year? 


but it is never perfectly clear 
what they mean and the camera 
does not show it. Could you ex- 
plain for my son (aged 11) and 
myself just what happens in the 
hit and run? I am a Dodger fan 
—Mother.” 

OK, “Mother,” let's try to 
take this fascinating play apart 
for you so the next time it's put 
on you'll know what to look for, 


why it’s used, what the odds 


are in its favor and against it. 

Since you're a Dodger fan (has 
Milwaukee got you worried?) 
we'll start our demonstration 
with Jim Gilliam on first base, 
Peewee Reese at bat and let's 
say one out. The play yw e% 
you know, with the coach flash- 
ing the signal for it. As the pitch- 
er commits himself to the pitch 
and starts delivering, Cilliam 
takes off and speeds toward sec- 
ond, exactly as if he were trying 
to steal that base, Because this, 
the “run” part of the play, 
starts before the “hit” part, the 
play should really be called the 
“run and hit,” but you know 
how hard it is to change long 
established baseball language. 

Reese's responsibility is to 
swing at the pitch, no matter 
where it is. From there on a 
number of things can happen. 

* 

AS GILLIAM starts for sec- 
ond, either the 2nd baseman or 
the shortstop must run to cover 
the base to receive the catcher’'s 
throw. (Which one covers is 
pre-arranged by these two in ad- 
vance at all times). Reese at bat 
sees which one covers before 
the pitch reaches him, and ma 
shift his feet to try to hit the ball 
through the deserted fielding po- 
sition. A simple grounder will 
roll through the gap just as well 
as a smoking drive. If this h 
pens successfully, it’s a single, 
and the flying Gilliam easil 
makes third. Even if the pitch 
is not one which can be suc- 
cessfully placed by Reese, at 
least there is more space than 
usual through which the ball 
might go. 

What else can happen? If 
Reese bounces the ball to one 
of the infielders, there is still 
an advantage to the play, since 
Gilliam's flying start almost al- 
ways rules out the force play on 
him at second, and thus also the 
chance of a doubleplay. In this 
case the hit and run, “failing,” 
works like a sacrifice, moving 
the runner into scoring position. 

lf, on the hit and run, Reese 
should rap a two bagger, Gil- 
liam is odds on to go all the way 
around and score of his 
big start. 

If Reese lifts a pop fly, or an 
outfield fly, there is no special 
loss. Gilliam will have time to 
check himself and backtrack to 


first. 
Sounds good, eh? But of 


course there are debit possibili- | 


ties too. The batter, you remem- 
ber, MUST swing, so as toe “pro- 


tect” the runner, make it impos- | 


sible for the to get a 
quick throw off through a clear 
area. The pitch could always be 


a pe one which would ordin- 
‘s | 


be a 


Or he could miss it, which turns 
the play into an attempted steal 
by Gilliam (though with the ad- 
vantage of the guaranteed Reese 
swing). The team putting on the 
hit and fun will usually play the 
percentage against getting a bad 
itch by putting it on when they 
ve reason to anticipate a good 
itch, when the pitcher is be- 
ind, say two balls. and one 
strike. But the surprise element 
is important, so this must vary. 
It is definitely a gambling play. 
The worst thing that can hap- 
nm is for Reese to hit a line 
ive right at one of the infield- 
ers, which means an automatic 
doubleplay, with Gilliam run- 
ning. (However, even without 
the hit and run, the line drive 
to an infielder with a runner on 
first has a fair chance of being 
turned into a doubleplay.) 


What's that? You're the catch- 
er, a real smart cookie, and you 
guess the play? You call for a 

itchout,” way outside the 
lise and cut dewn the runner 
at 2nd unhampered. But if you 
guess wrong, and the chances 
are: you will, there's one more 
ball on the batter, the pitcher is 
under heavier pressure, and 
things are set up even better for 
the attacking team to pull the 


hit and run! 
* 


IT’S A PLAY with good per- 
centage, given the right per- 
formers. Knowing all about it 
in advance makes it more inter- 
esting to watch. Having it work 
for you in a sandlot game is 
most exciting of all! 


Best Dodger hit and run bats- 
man, and maybe the best I ever 
saw, was Billy Herman, now a 
coach. He had no peer in push- 
ing one through the opening, 
and. would always “get a piece 
of the ball,” a prime require- 
ment. Back in "41, by the way, 
when the Dodgers used this play 
to a fare-thee-well in winning 
their first pennant in 21 years, 
it was the very same Peewee 


Herman ‘ 
Most underrated hit and run 


ary merit in using him because 
it works against his worst fault 
—the tendency net to swing at 
—— pone 

you see, there are angles 
within angles, wheels within 
wheels in inside baseball, 
though you don’t seem to always 
get this fact from TV an- 
nouncers — occasionally, 
these days, as noted at the start, 
not even from the usually com- 
petent and knowledgable men 
in the press box. 

> 


‘ ADDENDA 


AFTER THIS COLUMN was 
written, we caught the last few 
innings of Tuesday night's 
Dodger-Cub game at 
Field on TV, and the same sit- 
uation described at the Stadium 
occurred, The Dod tied the 
score in the 9th and got Gilliam 
te third base with none out and 
Cimoli at bat. The Cub outfield 
must have been in for Cimoli, 
but the camera never showed it 
and the announcer never men- 
tioned it. After Cimoli went out, 
the announcer did say “The out- 
field is shifted to right for Snider - 
—and shallow,” but that was all. 
There was not the least sign of 
understanding why the outfield 
was “shallow” (an understate- 
ment) nor any attempt to pic- 
ture it or explain it. Snider whi- 
fed, and you knew the Cub out- 
field, with two out, must have 
resumed norma! fielding depths. 
But this too passed by the tele- 
vision viewer completely. May- 
be we shouldn’t blame the an- 
nouncers, with all the reminder 
cards for the inserting of ad- 
vertising in front of them and 
primarily on their mind. 
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Worker’ Funds 


Contributions and sustainers should b* 
sent te: P.O. Bex 231, Ceoper Station, 
New York, 3, N. Y. Make checks of 
— erders payable te: Rebert W. 

na, ; 


Denations to The Worker fund 
drive received during the week 


April 23 to 29 included; 

ES, $2: Lower Hariem, $50; Cheista- 
Lincoln Square, $20; Cleaks—garment, 
65; Yetta, NYC, $1. 

Northiake, 11., 81; New Bedford, 
Mass., $1; SP, Astoria, $6; Chelsea- 
Lincoln Sq,, $50; JJ, Bronx, $5. 

Sam, Brenx, $5; DP, Bronx in memory 
of Ella, $5; Charni, Nertheast Bronx, 
$10; Northeast Bronx, $75; Group of 
women readers, $21. 

Chris, Inweod, $21.50; Sophie, Inweod, 
$2; Brooklyn couple, $25; Inweed, $26; 
Esther and Pasi, BGrenx, $2. 


Friend, Bronx §2; Friend, Bronx, $2; 
}.¥riend, Brons, $1; JR, Bronx, $43; Dis- 


tributive, $5. 
NH, Pertiand, Ore., $2; SD, St. Louis, 
$5; MG, Spring- 


$5. f 
PRN, $2; Nerth Dackta friend, $10 
RS, Brenx, $20; Grace, New York, $100; 
New York . 


a 
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A Correction 


The Worker received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Prayer 
Pilgrimage Committee: 

“Your publication has carried 
an erroneous report in several 
issues. Request immediate pub- 
lication of the following correo- 
tion: 

“It was erroneously reported 
in the Daily and Sunday Worker 
that Stanley Levinson, chairman 
of the executive committee of 
the March on rida eee ee 
mittee, would . 
ot the Seckle Ushy Forum. 


speaker be present for the March 
on Washington Committee of - 
1941 which is not in existence, 
nor any representative of the 
Prayer Pilgrimage Committee. 
The Prayer Pilgrimage Commit-. 
tee is not co-operating with any 
political groups or parties. 
“(Signed) Prayer Pilgrimage 


abereings sara. 
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Wall St. Journal © 
Alerts Big Business 
To Unwanted Probes 


GEORGE MORRIS 


| 


_ WALL STREET has been having a fine time with the 


ti-labor publicity stemming 


mmittee on rackets, but the 


business readers that in the 
weeks to come hearings of at least 
a dozen Congressional committees 
1 be turning the spotlight on 
some far more substantia 
eteering—big business. 
A lengthy review of the man 
arings in which big business will 
the target, was the top story 
on WSJ's April 30 issue. It was 


designed to prepare the business}. 


world for a shower of adverse 
blicity. 

WSJ frankly concedes a rising 
tide of anti-monopoly sentiment, 
with protection of small business 
the big cry. The paper says “the 
anti-big business theme, largely 
muted on Capitol Hill these past 
few months, will begin to be heard 
good and strong.” 

* 


THE STORY EXPRESSES the 
fear that even the McClellan com- 
mittee, under pressure, may turn 
away from such juicy objectives 
as those that have commanded the 
headlines, and take up “collusion” 
between employers and union off- 
cials. 

As the WSJ's story was being 


rack-} 


from the Senate’s McClella~ 
Wall Street Journal warns its 


‘they set prices more or less arbi- 
trarily, regardless of the laws of 
supply and demand,” says WSJ. 
The sub-committee, WS] antic- 
ipates, will come with much doéu- 
‘mentation on “economic concen- 
tration of ontrol” and Kefauver 
will push for a bill to curb the 
merger and trustification trend. 
- 
THEN THERE IS the House 
Small Business committee headed: 
by Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, 
who, late in May or early June, 
says WSJ will “harp on his pe-: 
rennial big business versus little 


fewky will be the Small Business 
subcommittee headed by Rep. 
James Roosevelt of California who 
will go into the “difficulties faced 
by the independent retail grocer” 
because of monopoly and _ the 
chains, and the difficulties of the 
independent filling -station operator 
who can not meet the prices of the 
big oil firms. That, too, will look 
like a lot of useless hearings, from 
a Big Business viewpoint. 
Another worry is: 
“The House anti-trust subcom 
mittee, headed by Brooklyn's 
Democratic Rep. Celler, is expect- 
ed to draw a picture ol creeping 
monopoly in the television and air- 
lines industries and to say harsh 
things about surveillance of them 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. A Senate Commerce 
will probably 
charges 
against the big radio-TV networks.” 
My, my, what is the world com- 
ing tol i 


heads another Small Business Com- 


tory practices on the part of some 
giant feed companies and packers 


‘business theme.” The prime sub- 
ject will be “whether big compa- 
nies are ‘squeezing out’ little 
fellows.” 

WS] prints an extensive quota- 
tion from Patman on the commit- 
tee’s intention of examining the 
extent of interlocking relationships 
‘between financial companies with, 
big industrial firms and how that 
affects a small businessman's in- 
ability to get loans. 


In a month, the WSJ continues, 
Louisiana's Rep. Herter’s Armed 


prepared the McClellan commit-' 


tee had an unusual hour’s session 
with one employer, the holder of 
a Navy contract, whose. charges 


were the basis of the bribery in- 


dictment of two Scranton, Pa., 
Teamsters’ officials. 


On Sen. Pat McNamara’s (D- 
Mich.) demand, the McClellan 


tion from the Justice Department 


Services Committee will begin 
hearings on how the aircraft en- 
ine manufacturers — includin 
General Motors, Ford, Genera 
Electric, Westinghouse, United 
Aircraft, etc.—are treating Uncle 
Sam. 


in broiler and turkey production 
and marketing” and some other as- 
pects affecting the marketing of 
meat, milk and eggs. 


Some committees scheduled to 
hold hearings have chairmen who 
are “friendly to business”—like Sen. 
Byrd of Virginia. But WSJ's writer 
fears that some less friendly legis- 


lators might use’ these hearings to’ 


“snipe” at big business. 

So, if you are a businessman—a 
big one, that is—then get set for 
some tough days ahead, says WSJ, 
all hearings can't be as good as 
McClellan's. 


Mideastern 


The object will be to determine 
whether the Navy and the Air 
Force “are being charged an ex- 
cessive amount of money: in other 


(Continued from Page 2) 
life is like.” 
Another delegate said: “We 
feel it is not up to the Western 
powers or any powers to tell us 


: 


Rep. BROWN of Missouri who: 
mittee will dig into “alleged preda-| 
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QUAKERS URGE APPEALS ON TESTS 


TO PRESIDENT, CONGRESS, PRESS ; 
“The arms race must be ended. Stopping further nuclear 


weapons tests could be an important turning point toward disarma- 


ment as well as preventing further damage to the human race. 
“Write President Eisenhower, the members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, 
and your Senators and Representatives, urging an end to further 
tests of nuclear weapons! (Address: Washington 25, D.C.) 
“Talk with your friends and neighbors about this question. 
“Urge the editor of your newspaper to take a stand on it. 
“Write a letter to the editor yourself,”—Friends Committee on 


National Legislation. 


| 


Auto Barons Map Attack 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“" its net profits were $46 mil- 
ion. 

Ford's prices are to be increas- 
ed again, for the ‘58 model, de- 
spite the fact that 800,000 cars 
of the 1957 model remain un- 
sold, and unemployment 
Michigan has reached the 200,- 
000 mark. 

BUGAS did not report the fact 
that he, himself, was_.allowed to 
buy 30,000 shares of Ford stock 
at $21 a share and, in the last 
two years, sold it on the market 
at $71 a share, making a $1.5 
million profit. 

Another prong levelled at the 
"58 demands of the aircraft, 
agricultural implement, and au- 


tomobile workers is aimed by the - 


Senate rackets committee head- 
ed by Sen. John McClellan. 
When Mundt spoke here he 
said that the $12 million spent 
by the auto union on the Kohler 
strike in the last three years and 
the “300 acts of violence by the 
union” were reason enough to 
subpena a number of UAW 
leaders. 

Another phase of the cam- 
aign will be an attack on the 
Ehasded electoral coalition that 
has won many victories here. 
The Senate committee will re- 
portedly do this through a 
smear against Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams and U.S. Senator Pat 
McNamara. McNamaras for- 
mer local, the AFL Pipefitters 
union, ig to be investigated for 
alleged sale of work permits, 


in 


Williams is to be attacked for 
refusing to extradite John Gun- 
ucka, a UAW organizer sought 
for allegedly beating up a Koh- 
ler strikebreaker, and for Wil- 
liams’ attempt to tax the cor- 
porations. 

THE third prong in the attack 
is the declaration GM, Ford, 
Chrysler and 20 other manufac- 
tureres, in blaring headlines in 
the daily press, that they will 
build no new plants in Michigan 
because Williams is pressing for 
the corporation profits of 6 per- 
cent. press stories 
quote top auto company offi- 
cials saying that they will move 
all of their plants out of the 
state if they are taxed “unfairly.” 

Needless to say the head- 
lines concealed the fact that a 


Republican - controlled _legisla- 


ture had quietly killed the gov- 
emor’s proposal a few days 
earlier and it cannot be brought 
forward again until 1959. 
Business is paying 11.4 per- 
cent of the operating funds of 
the state of Michigan today 
through a business activities tax, 
while the consumers are paying 
55.4 percent. This the capital- 
ist press did not report. 
is campaign is —— to 
support the Bugas’ line that the 
unions and those whom they 
support politically, like Williams 
and McNamara, are causing in- 


flation, either through a 
ing a shorter work week with no 


cut in pay, or through seeking: 


to impose a corporation tax. 


—_ 


committee demanded an explane- 
| 


on why Earl Bettendorf, the busi-'words, whether the manufacturers 
,-nessman and bribe-giver was not are reaping excessive profits?” 
among those indicted. 

Bettendorf gave the committee; WSJ’s writer. Herter says his in- 
a mouthful. He said that not only quiry can probably result in a re- 
did he pay the alleged bribe but|bate of about $100 million to the 
he did it “with the knowledge! government after. excessive charges 
and consent of the United States'are brought out. He claims, says 
government.” Moreover, he add-' the paper, that his hearings forced 
ed, on his request for additional|/the companies to cough up $328 

ayment to cover the bribes, the! million in “excessive” charges. 

lavy revised the contract to pro-| Dave Beck’s several hundred 
vide an additional payment of| thousand look like small change 
$18,000 of which he allegedly by comparison. 


paid seg $4,100 in bribes. _| A House subcommittee of the 
.,. As this is written, the Navy is|}Commerce Committee, headed by 
investigating” and McClellan said|Rep. Moulder of Missouri, will 
he will call Navy Department of-| study the operation of government 
ficials to testify. agencies, to determine whether 
The public-is getting at least a|those bodies are truly independent 
hint that employers are not thejor influenced by the businessmen 
innocent cow ars te they claim to/of the industries they are supposed 
be inthe racketeering picture. _| to regulate. This hearing is expect- 
WHILE the headlines of cor- ed to bring more trouble for the 
ruption in union ranks involving big boys. | 
gums in the tens and hundreds of| | WSJ quotes ‘one subcommittee | 
thousands of dollars may have pro-|member as saying attention will be 
vided millions of dollars worth. of| give nto charges that government 
tblicity for the foes of labor, the agencies “are being influenced by 
Wall Street Journal is worried that|the industries they are supposed to 
the dozen ings to come will|regulate and that the A inistra- 
focus attention on steals running tion is loading them with pro-busi- 
into billions—by business men! ness members and Eisenhower 


| Preparing its readers, WSJ says: Democrats.” And WSJ observes, 


000 to spend. | 
Another investigation NOT on 
WSJ's most-favored list, will be 
conducted by a subcommittee of 
hurts the House Agriculture Committee. 
- «  legislat-'The subcommittee is headed by 
to prove yo Rep. Anfuso, Brooklyn Democrat, 
tion dis-'the only big-city member on_ the 
oe tng on 
why food 
ing upwar rices have 
‘been going fae hain ore 

says WS], no average fami 
subcom- spends $500 more en food since 


while farm 


ssifodd importers and only $54 to 
farmers. Such inquiry can lead ta 


This probe seems ominous to the} 


tearfully, this committee has $250,-/ 


y. He will probe] 
rices have been shoot-/ 


what to do; whom to recognize 
or whom not to recognize. For 
example, we did not tell the 
USA what it should do about 
sending newsmen to China. We 
believe, and we say this to all 
the world. ‘Let our people and 
their leaders decide their own 
destiny. That is all we ask.” 


World Protest 


(Continued from Page 5) 


bassies. 

In a speech in English to the 
Foreign Correspondents’ Club 
Premier Kishi said: 

“I hope from the bottom of 
my heart agreement will he 
speedily concluded among the 


| U. S., Britain and the Sovict 


Union for either suspension or 
prohibition of “ nuclear tests.” 


WEST GERMANY: West Ger- 
man workers, responding to a 
call of their 6-million member 
trade union federation, demon- 
strated May Day against atomic 
weapons and for the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. 

The Social Democratic Party 
is waging a strong campaign 
against the Adenauer govern- 
ment’s effort te equip the new 
German army with atomic weap- 
ons from the U. S. 

Dr. E Gerstnmaier, presi- 
dent of 


North. Atlantie nations to halt 
tests of nuclear weapons as long 
as the Soviet Union did like- 


wise. 3 
The Union of Action Against 


-Atomic Hazards has called for 


1947 and that of this sum about] | 
ly|$400 goes to processors; $55 to I: 


Dr. Schweitzer’s Plea 


(Continued from Page 2) — feel Se about doing on 
viet Union tended to confuse the! “™™S—® oing it now—to en 
issue. When I told some of them — Pr s ve ee a 
that I wasn’t there to argue their,""8 veageg . 


opinion of The Worker, which they} ng” q Rap ge og Paar te I 


were entitled to, though I thought; ogee wee Ebi 
them wrong, but for their opinion , . . ee BOs ee 
a the big bomb tests, which one laughed and said, “He 
danger us all, some of them then!,. 

save their opinion. One of the 
few who agreed outright that there, 
should be a ban put it this way:) 
“Let them stop this crazy business! 
with the bomb, yes, but let them 
ail leave little Israel alone too.” 


Here too, we ran into the feel- 


A Negro worker said tersely: 
“They won't do it to each other. 
They just do it to the Japanese 
and such.” 

One man insisted on discussing 
Israel and the Middle East as of 
) Fam me more interest and immediacy. He 
ing that the bigwigs must know} said /sorrowfully, that the thought 
what they are doing, and who. are “yoy people are doing a bad thing 
we to argue, we are not scientists. being against Israel.” It was impos- 

“Well, said one man while the sible not to stop and explain that 
two others he had been chatting, we were not “against Is:@:!,” but 
with listened, “In Japan they’re/against aggression and imperial- 
worried about these tests. I read)ism. We asked him about the 
they have reason to be, Here, I movement of .the Sixth Fleet to- 
got other things to worry about.”;ward Jordan to back up King Hus- 

I pointed to the part of Mrs.!sein, the anti-Communist, anti- 
Roosevelt’s column in which she Semitic monarch. 
agreed with him on the Japanese:| “Oh,” shrugged the man, “You 

“It requires the experience the} think I'm for that? Dulles, there’s 
Japanese have had to make peo- the worst anti-Semite of them all.” 
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style one, after the pattern of the 
Cabinet we have had for 11 years, 
but a new-style Cabinet whose 
ministers shall consist of persons 
from all parties or groups in parlia- 
ment which have attained the elec- 


toral quotient. 


It is clear from the above that I 
do not take sides, that I do not! 
make discriminations as to which 
parties should take part in the 
Cabinet; all parties and all groups 
should take part in the Cabinet. 
That’s why I call it a Cotong-Ro- 
jong Cabinet. In a foreign tongue 
I say: “Alle leden van de familie 
aan een tafel, alle leden van de fa- 
milie aan de eettafel en aan de wer- 
ktafel (All members of the family 
at one table, all members of the 
family at the dining table and at 
the work table), without any ex- 
ception. This is a manifestation of 
Indonesian Gotong-Rojong, a mani- 
festation of the Instonesien identity. 


HOW then should the Gotong- 
Rojong. Cabinet I propose be set 
up? I just said that we should not 
discriminate; that we should no 
longer ask: Are you Masjumi, are 
you Communist Party-Indonesia, 
are you Nahdatul Ulama, are you 
Protestant, are you Catholic? No, 
we should not. All parties in parlia- 
ment should be given the right to 
participate in the Cabinet. So many 
members in cn cree $0 many 
ministers in the Cabinet. 


discriminate, because we simply re- 


of, or a person 


This is just, because it does not! 


gard ourselves as—no more or less 


we have interpreted it 


tion will go hand in hand with the 
family principle. It is true that 
there will always be differences of 
opinion. In fact, it is these differ- 
ences of opinion which will help us 
progress. 

Next to this Cabinet, I propose 
that a Council be established, a 
Council which, at first, I wanted 


stitute a 


to call a “Revolutionary Council.” 
In the end, however, I prefer the 
ame “National Council,” for the 

ry reason that the word “national” 
mplies the idea of a large family. 
n this Council, I wish to introduce 
composition which includes the 
ntire Indonesian nation, irrespec- 
ive of groupings. 

This National Council should 
irst of all include representatives 
f, or people from, functional 
roups in our society, from labor 
ircles, because labor is a-tremen- 
ous functional group; from the 
pasants, as the peasants also con- 
tremendous functional 
roup; from the intelligentsia, as 
evelopment work ‘cannot. make 
eadway without their assistance 

activity; a resentative. of, 


pea from, the’ 
: uf } FG 
a 


—Indonesians. If this principle is 
implemented, the oppor (as 

or 11 years), 
will be done away with; delibera- 


representative of, or a person from, 
the Protestant group; a representa- 
tive of or a person from the Catho- 
lic group; two yc ma of 
the “Alim Ulama” (Moslem theolo- 
gians); a representative of, or a per- 
son from the women's group; a rep- 
resentative of, or a person from 
the youth group; a representative 
ies the 1945 geri- 
eration (individuals who pioneered 
the Aug. 1945 proclamation, Ed.) 
a representative of, or a person 
from the group which can express 
or set forth the problems of the re- 
gions. And béside these, I want this 
National Council to include the 
chief of staff of the Army, the chief 
of staff of the Navy, the chief of 
staff of the Air Force, the chief 
of staff of the state police, the at- 
torney general, several ministers 
who hold important portfolios; and, 
my brethern, God willing, this Na- 
tional Council will be led by me 
myself. (Frotonged applause). 


THE function of the National 
Council is to assist the Cabinet with 
advice, whether such advice is re- 
quested or not. The National Coun- 
cil is composed of representatives 
of, persons from, functional groups 
in our society; I therefore regard 
the Council as a reflection of our 
society, while the Cabinet is a re- 
flection of parliament. 

I know that several among you 
or several groups object to the 
C.P.1. taking part in the Cabinet. 
I ask in all sincerity, my brethren, 
whether we can continue to ig- 
nore a group which in the general 
elections won six million votes? 
(Prolonged applause). In all serious- 
ness, I do not take sides. I only 
want national peace, I only wis 
to introduce the system of Gotong- 
Rojong government without taking 
sides with any party. 

Don’t we need all the energy in 
our society so that all this energy 
can be devoted to the work of de- 


brethren, that the: Indonesian Com- 
munist Party has numerous follow- 
ers among the workers? 

It has been said that Bung Kar- 
no proposes this Concept in an ef- 
fort to turn the Cabinet to the left. 
No, for me, there is neither Jeft nor 
right. I merely wish that the Indo- 
nesian nation may become whole 
again, that the state may become 
whole again. I do not discriminate, 
brethren. It is I who have often 
quoted a gréat foreign leader: A 
nation divide d against itself cannot 
stand. Do we always want to be a 
nation divided against itself? 


*“Gotong-Rojong’ -is the tradi- 
tional spirit of cooperation prevail- 
ing throughout Indonesian society, 
especially in the villages. As the 
closest equivalent of this term with 
a strong traditional flavor, we -use 
the English expression “get-togeth- 


er’ (rather than “mutual assistance”) | 


(Continued from Page 6) 


have been separated. 

Today the work is being 
merged and unified, and all the 
delegates consider it a large step 
aed In cere — i idea 
was first proposed, g un- 
usual happened: for the first 
time in the memory of veteran 
UN officials, not only did all 18 
delegates agree the project was 


a good idea, but every one of 


them wanted to sponsor it. 


It was a rare problem; finally 
they resolved it by an unanimous 
vote but keeping to customary 
UN methods by limiting sponsor- 
ship to one spokesman for each 
of the points of view within UN. 


Until this March the project 


was only a io . Today they had 
a plan. E-CN. 6-302: Occupa- 
tional Outlook for Women. Here 
was the questionnaire, a list to 
prope the prejudices limiting wo- 
men in the hospital and college 
faculties, in mathematics and as- 
tronomy, radio and television, as 
engineers, or statisticians or 
scientists. 


The commission wants the 
whole picture, so that a girl just 
starting can tell what she must 
face, in which direction to fun- 
nel her efforts. 

After the reports the project 
is adopted. It goes to ECOSOC 
(the UN Economic and Social 
Council, parent body of the 
Commission on the Status of Wo- 
men) when it convenes here this 
month. 


Soon, UN will have the full 
story of how women are treated 


in the professions. Later, it will | 
| supply the same services to any 


woman who wants to work. 


These fact may, in time, help 
the struggle to open the doors 
of every school, office and fac- 
tory in the world, so that the 


gis and strength of women can 
fully used. 


velopment? And is not it a fact,| 


WHY 12.750 


(Continued from Page 10) 
eral Reserve Boards tight money 
policy. But the biggest ca se is 
the refusal of banks to take the 
bother and risk of lending money 
to small concerns when they can 
lend huge hunks to big firms, 
with whom they often have inter- 
locking directorships. 

Without expansion capital a 
business stagnates and dies. And 
it takes approximately $13,500 
on the average, in plant, tools, 
buildings and other equipment, 
to put one man to work. 

The big corporations striving 
for diversification seek to manu- 
facture and market additional 
products.. This leaves few lines 


the exclusive province of small 
firms. 


One hears few Horatio Alger 
stories nowadays. As a member 
of the Senate committee’s na- 
tional advisory council said: 

“The day has passed when a 
seat - of - the - pants entrepren- 
eur, by gumption and ingenuity, 


could build a fair-sized business.” 


in order. to ony essentially 
e. : +? He : 
a PP 4: 


aly 


to buy» 


Helen Sobell 
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A good world we'll see 

Truth is not always bound, 

Falsehood not always free. 

Life must be lived, and with 
dignity. . 


These poems cry out for com- 
posers to make songs and can- 
tatas that would be worth a 
thousand sermons or exhorta- 
tions. 

We all need this book very 
much, a sweet prod to our mem- 
ory of a man who sits on The 
Rock unjustly, and of a woman 
and the children who love him. 
Beautifull ‘ ave S o" 
compani y the lithographs o 
R ie gr vege is a book 


‘ment when it needed it most. In 


(Contigusd ttn. Page 
acclaim of the majority of drama 
eporters. 


r 

But a number of good plays 
did survive, notable ay’s 
Journey Into Night,” with Flor- 
ence Eldridge giving the out- 
standing female star orm- 
ance of the season, and “Orpheus 

Descending,” in which Maureen - 
Stapleton created the memor- 
able characterization of an Ital- 
ian-American woman fighting 
ignorant prefudice in a Missis- 
sippi town. The best directing 
of the season was turned in 


| ty Harold Clurman who staged 


“Orpheus.” 
Top performances in male 
character roles were turned in 


by Dennis King in “The Hidden— 


~ River,” a play about the French 
underground in World War II; 
Zero Mostel in John Patrick's 
topical satire “Good as Gold”; 
acob Ben-Ami in Chekhov's 

e Seagull,” and Eddie May- 

off as the general in “Visit to a 
Small Planet.” r 
BEST performances in female 
supporting roles were offered by 


Bea Richards in “Take a Giant 
Step”; Sybil Thorndike in Gra- 
am Greenes “The Potting 
Shed"; Ellen Holly in Robert 
Yale Libott’s “Too Late the 
Phalarope,” and Phyllis Love as 
Eleanor in Strindberg’s “Easter.” 


For handling the chores of 
direction in revivals, I believe 
laurels should go to Daniel 
Nagrin for his original staging of 
the ensemble movement in the 
Rooftop production of “Volpone”; 
Day Tuttle for the off-Broadway 
staging of Shaw’s “In Good King 


Needed 


Charles’ Glorious Days,” and 


Alan Schneider for his City Cen- 
ter direction of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ “The Glass Menagerie 
with Helen Hayes. 

In the juvenile lead depart- 
ment there was one youthful ac- 
tor who stood out a all the 
rest, He was Jose Perez in “Me, 
Candido!” 

Standouts in the musical field 
were Stubby Kaye for his satiri- 
cal portrayal of Marryin’ Sam in 
“Lil Abner,” best musical com- 
edy entry of the season, and 
Irra Petina in the operetta “Can- 
dide.” Pe 


AMONG the shows we picked 
as best bets last season were 
the musical “My Fair Lady,” 
the drama “Inherit the Wind” 
and “The Diary of Anne Frank” 
and the comedy “No Time for 
Sergeants.” They are happily 
still with us. But unhappily 
prices of tickets remain up some- 
where in the clouds. And I guess 
they will remain there until we 
catch up with the rest of the 
world and establish permanent 
repertory companies fully or 

rtially subsidized by grants 
rom a federal fine arts commis- 
sion. | | 

America has a large corps of 
the finest trained actors, dire 
tors, stage technicians, and the 
play-making ability of our writ- 
ers has never been fully tapped. 
The last two theatre seasons have 
offered proof that we have the 
talent. e trouble is that so 
much of it has been smothered 
by a commercial system which 
makes play production as precari- 
ous an occupation as betting on 
the horses. | 


eee ee 


Moscow University 
Presents Gift To 


Rangoon University 


A group of Soviet scientists 
consisting of G. D. Vovchenko, 
Prorector of Moscow University; 


Professors V. G. Zubov and A. A. 
Sanin of Moscow Univerity; and 


Professor N. D. Andreyev of Len- 


ingrad University traveled to 
| 


Rangoon to present a gift from the 
Lomonosov State University of 
Moscow to Rangoon University. 
The gift consists of equipment for 
both a chemical and biological 
laboratory, a herbarium, visual 
aids, models of Russian flora and 
fauna and more than 200 volumes 
of scientific literature and _ text-| 
books. 


The presentation ceremony took 
plate in Rangoon, It was attend- 
ed by U Tun Tin, Minister of Ed- 
ucation and Culture of Burma and) 
Vice Chancellor of Rangoon Uni- 
versity; U Tin Aung, Rector of 
Rangoon University; the profes- 
sors and teaching staff of the uni- 
versity; and A. D. Shchiborin, 
USSR Ambassador to Burma. 

U Tun Tin said that Rangoon 
University accepted the gift with’ 
gratitude as a token of friendship 
and cooperation from Soviet sci- 
entists. He stressed that Rangoon 
University was receiving this val- 
uable equipment at the very mo- 


conclusion he hailed the friendship’ 


between the Soviet Union and 
Burma. 

The Soviet scientists will stay 
in Burma for about a month to 
help install the equipment. 


The Ordeal of Mansart 


In The Ordeal of Mansart, the 
first book of his massive trilo 
entitled The Black Flame, W. E. 
B. Du Bois, the dean of American 
letters, has given to the world a 
work that is destined to take its 
place as a classic of American lit- 
erature. It is a monumental study, 
in novel form, of what it has meant 
to be a Negro in these United 
States from about 1875 to the 
present day. : 


But this turbulent era of his- 
tory—the after-effects of the Civil 
War, the surge of Reconstruction, 
the murderous counter-revolution 
which strove te drown in blood 
every shred of freedom won by the 
Negro people—all this is seen not 
through the eyes of a single, cen- 
tral protagonist who is the here 
of the 


The author paints on a vast can- 
vas. Many of his central characters 
—Col. John Breckinbridge, Tom 
Mansart, Sam Scroggs, John Pierce 
— symbols and spokesmen of the 
class forces they represerit. 

The next two volumes of the 
trilogy will be published a year 
apart. The Ordeal of Mansart is 
is 320 pages, price $3.50. It is a 
Mainstream Publishers title. For 
your convenience, an order form is 
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Hotel Union Convention Focuses 
On Givil Rights, Anti-Labor Drive 


CHICAGO.— Resistance to the attacks on civil rights and against the labor move- 
ent were the themes that dominated the 34th Convention of the Hotel and Restaurant 
ployes and Bartenders International Union here last week. This union of 450,000, 7th 


gest in the AFL-CIO showed its 
p concern with 
ated attack that Labor is —— 
ubjected to in Washington an 
many states. | 

The convention also endoresed 

e ethical practices code of the 

FL-CIO, though asserting that 

e “right of any person to the 
protection afforded by the Fifth 

mendment must not. be 
bridged.” A protracted and heated 
battle took place during the week 
m. this issue. Many of the dele- 
ates resented the stand taken by 
pme trade union officials that the 
use of the Fifth Amendment is not 
permissible. 

The convention in its resolution 
provided that a full and public dis- 
tlosure must be made by any off- 
tial before a trade union commit- 
ee who is charged with racketeer- 

. This met with unanimous 
greement of the delegates. 

“Ours is a common struggle,” 
feclared Theodere Berry, vice- 
mayor of the City of Cincinnati, 

a ‘member of the National 
Board of the NAACP, in his speech 
lo the convention. Berry, the out- 

anding Negro speaker at the con- 


i 


ention, was referring to the joint} 


| the Negro people and 
the labor movement. 

THE UNION OFFFICERS 
nd delegates haled the successful 
attle to apes the plush Miami 
feach Hotels. This campaign has 
peen won in large part, the conven- 
noted. 


Delegates told the convention 
nf the success in building a fully 


the concen- 


integrated local union of Negro 
and white, ‘This local, 255, has 
succeeded in breaking down the 
lily white hiring policy. 

The civil rights resolution called 
for support to Supreme Court de- 
cision agaisnt one and for 
civil rights legislation. The con- 
vention ¥Yoted to set up a per- 
manent civil rights committee. 

A number of the local unions, 
as well as individual delegates, 
felt that the resolution was in- 
adequate. A resolution submit- 
ted by a local in Oakland and 
one in Los Angeles called for a 
prevision in uhion contracts that 
would “prehibit discrimination in 
hiring and in all other terms, con- 
ditions and priviliges ef employ- 
ment; and would prohibit employ- 
ers from requiring workers to dis- 
criminate in servicing customers.” 

Negro and white delegates called 
for an end to “lip service” to civil 
rights and for practical implemen- 
tation of the resolution. 

* 

THE CONCERN of the con- 
vention with the attacks on the la- 
bor movement was expressed in 
numerous speeches. Two vice 
presidents of the teamsters union, 
William Lee and John O’Brien, 
‘addressed the convention. 


O'Brien told the convention, 
“newspapers are making state- 


ments about the teamsters leaving 
the American Federation of Labor. 
I want to say in behalf of our 
general executive board that we 


to stay in the AFL-CIO and work 
out our problems.” 
These remarks brought a hearty 


response from the deleg.tes. AFL- 
CIO secretary - treasurer William 
Schnitzler in a lengthy speech de- 
fended labor's record and urged 
the rank and file of the labor 
movement not to lose confidence 
in its leadership. 

When Schnitzler called for the 
rank and file to take action against 
racketeering the delegates re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. 


THE CONVENTION pledged 
to fight racketeering in the labor 
movement in general or within the 
ranks of its own union, The con- 
vention also went on record ‘em- 
powering locals to strike where 
other locals in the same chain had 
struck. This was aimed at the 
chain hotels, where members of 
one local are required by contract 
to work, while others in the chain 
are on strike. This occurred dur- 
ing the Miami Beach strike, it was 
reported. 


Major emphasis was given to the 
defeat of the state right-to-worle 
laws and for the development of 
labor's own political action machin- 
ery. 

The convention reelected Ed 
by acclamation. He had been 
serving as president during the 


past two years since the death off 


past eee Hugo Ernst. Jack 
Weinberger, of San Francisco, was 
elected secretary-treasurer unani- 


have no plans at no time to ever 
leave the AFL. ... We are going 


mously. All other officers were re- 
elected. 


Miller of Kansas City president| 


| 


IV & Mo 


| Saturday, May 4 | 
The Bontempis—coking (7) Noon 
Italian movie (13) 12:15 , 
‘Educatinal TV: Mathematics. Sub- 
ject: Probability (4) 1:30 
Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-Cards (9) 1:55 
Giants-Cincinnati (11) 1:55 
Movie: Stagecoach (5) 2 John Ford, 
director 
Movie: Lifeboat (13) 2:30, 7:30 and 
10 (1944 film). Recommended 
Racing: Kentucky Derby (2) 5:15 
Laurel and Hardy Movies (2) 5:45 
World—National Report (2) 6 
Rock N’ Roll Revue (7) 7:30. Alan 
Freed emcee 
Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 © 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Movie: Frieda (7)’8. Recommended 
Sid Caesar's Hour (4) 9 
Movie: Kiss of Death (13) 9. Thril- 
ler 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie: Mr. Skeffington (2) 11:15. 
Bette Davis, Claude Rains. Rec- 
ommended 
TV 
Sunday, May 5 
Educational TV: Geography For 
Decision (4) 9 a.m. 
Educational TV: Highlights of 
Opera History (4) 9:30 
Educational TV: Readings from: 
American literature (4) 10 
Wonderama—children (5) 10 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. West 
Point q 
Open Mind (4) 12:30 , 
Times Youth Forum (5) I 
Movie: Magic Town with James 
Stewart (7) 1 
Dodzers-Milwaukee (9) 1:55 
Giant-Chicago doubleheader (11) 
1:55 
Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30 
Movie: Lifeboat (1944 film) (13) 
2:30, 7:30 and 10 — 
The Last Word (2) 3:30 
Zoo Parade (4)3:30 
Johns Hopkins File 7 (7) 3:30 
Project 20—Call to Freedom. Story 
of Austria’s rebirth of freedom. 


hl 


\verflow May Day Rally Backs Ban on H-Test 


By ALAN MAX. 

‘May Day celebrations of 
liverse socialist trends over- 
lowed two halls Wednesday 
ight and enthusiastically sup- 
ported the fight for civil rights 
and against H-bomb tests. 

The meeting hall in the Cen- 
tal Plaza, Second Ave. and Seventh 
St., was packed with from 700 
to 800 ns at an early hour. 

‘second hall in the building, seat- 
ng some 300, was also jammed, 
and lice reported that they 


med away several hundred at 


door. 


The speakers, who included Dr. 
illiam E. B. Du Bois, the Rev. 
,.J. Muste, NAACP attorney Con- 
rad Lynn, George Charney of the 
Communist Party, Dorothy Day of 
the Catholic Worker, and others 
appeared before the two audiences. 


The larger meeting was. chaired 
by Cliffor T. McAvoy of the Com- 

ittee for Socialist Unity which 
sponsored the affair. Corliss La- 
mont, the well known civil liber- 
erian, volunteered to chair the 
second meeting when it became 
lecessary to open up the second 


©) 
‘ e 


All the speakers emphasized the 
fay 17 “Pilgrimage of Prayer” to 
ashington, civil liberties, a ban 

H-bomb tests, and withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from other 
inds. In addition severa] discuss- 
“1 the question of . promoting 
nited action of the Left and how 
» overcome its present isolation. 


The Mair of Prayer” 


| 
’ 


The Negro attorney castigated 
the “fraud” now being perpetrated 
in Congress to block the civil rights 
bills. “It is not only the Southern 
Democrats who are responsible,” 
he charged. “Many Northern Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans are only 
‘going through the motions.” He 
emphasized that there was a —_ 
ing number of Seuthern whites, 
particularly in the church move- 
ment, who recognize the impor- 
tance of the struggle for civil 


Lachievements.” 


rights.” 


The critical situation in, the 


onciliation, speaking after George 
Charney, observed that it was sig- 
nificant that it was the representa- 
tive of the Communist Party who 
had mentioned his organiations 
past mistakes. 

“But .all of us on the left have 
made serious mistakes over the 
years,” Dr. Muste went on, “I hope 
that the previous speaker's exam- 
ple will inspire all of us on the 
Left to some self-examination.” 


| George Charney, of the New 


York Communist Party, said that 
he had ben besieged during the 


South was also brought home to|day by press and radio on why 


the audience by Miss Dorothy 
Day, editor of theh Catholic Work- 
er, who had just been literally un- 
der fire there. Miss Day told of 
her visit in the past few weeks 
to the inter-racial Konina farm at 
Americus, Georgia, where she said 
“religious communism” is prac- 
ticed, and where she had stayed 
up all night guarding one of the 
houses while bullets few from the 
‘guns of the White Citizens Coun- 
cil. 

To point up her appeal for a 
strong Pty for justice," Miss Day 

uoted the Bible to the effect that 

e Lord prefers the “hot and 
cold,” but “the lukewarm he spews 
from his mouth.” 


Dr. Du Bois, scholar and _his- 
torian, spoke of the seats goals 
of socialism and the disagreements 
that existed on what kind of society 
was most desirable. He called on 
all socialist-minded people to 
“keep our eyes on our own coun- 
try and the special _ conditions 


here.” 
said, 


American socialism, he 
cannot be based “either on criti- 
cism of the mistakes in the social- 
ist countries or praise of their 
ilé there is na- 
turally concern with these, he went 
on, socialism here must be based 
- American conditions and prob- 
ems. 


The Rev. A. J. Muste, editor of 


there was no demonstration or 
parade on Union Square. 

“The so-called Loyalty crowd 
views it as a great victory for 
their side,” Charney sai 3 
rather think they are tired of their 
own annual caricature of loyalty. I 
too regret that is. no parade o1 
Union Square demonstration as in 
the past. However, I consider this 
meeting of great significance. It 
could not have taken place a year 
ago. It represents an initial com- 
ing together of different groups 
and _,personalties with a common 


aim. 

Charney said he hoped that from 
the gathering would come in time 
“new impetus” for the traditional 
celebration of May Day supported 
by larger masses of organized 
workers. 

Charney addressed himself to 
those on the Left who feel pessi- 
mistic on this May Day as a re- 
sult of the “weakening and dis- 
persal of the radical and progres- 
sive movement by virtue of the 
cold war attack,” adding, “and as 
far as the Communist Party is 
concerned, as a result of serious 
mistakes.” -He said he did not 
share in the “negative judgements 
or the pervading 
la of a fai 
values” and aon oe s tes 
spiring presence of peop e Dr. 
DuBois and the Rev. Muste, and 


ied! of the pacifist Fellowship of Re 


ppegticularly ) p feat the Seven 


|“But I would not say that this 


©’ Resolutions; on the 
“avere unanimously ado 


P , i e ; N. 
Cpa Tanti tg OS raisee 7d 


the labor and people’s movement 
continue to grow, and increasingly 
along progressive lines.” 

John T. McManus, general man-; 
ager of the National Guardian, was 
praised by Chairman McAvoy for: 
his initiative in arranging the af-| 
fair. In his address, McManus 
read a letter from Norman Thomas 
which disclaimed any support for 
the meeting as had been indicated 
in a story in the Guardian. Mc- 
Manus quoted the Socialist Party 
leader .as writing that he would 
not join in a celebration with Com- 


munists but would speak with) . 


them “mostly to debate against 
them.” 


“I have always felt that Nor- 
man. Thomas has many strong 
points,” McManus commented. 


letter represents one of them,” 


Bert Cochran, editor of the 
monthly “American Socialist’ call- 
ed the H-bomb tests an “abomina- 
tion” that had to be ended. On the 
question of the isolation of the 
Left, he urged caution in attempt- 
ing to form any new movements, 
at this time. “Rather,” he said, “the 
times call for discussion and study) 
in order to see how to bring about. 
a strong American ‘socialist move- 
ment.” 

Myra Tanner Weiss of the So- 
cialist Workers Party, emphasized 
the need of developing a move- 
ment within the AFL-CIO to 
“struggle against the bureaucrats,” 
among whom she named George} 
Meany and Walter Reuther. 

Songs were led by Earl Robinson} 
and the May Day singers. The hall 
was decorated with banners carry- 
ing the slogans of the rally; 

“End Segregation — Enforce the 
Constitution!” 

“Restore the Bill of Rights.” 

“Ban Nuclear Weapons—Stop the 
Tests Now!” 

“Withdraw Troops of All Na- 
tions » from other People’s. Coun- 


} 


’ 
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SOCIALISM IN AMERICA” 
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Features Beethoven's opera. Fe 
delo—excerpts. Charles Van Do- 
ren—narrator (4). 4. Repeat pro- 


Colleve News Conference (7) 4 
See It Now-(2) 5. ee Ri- 
can-Ameri on Movie 

Meet the Press (4) 6 i 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 

Movie: Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House (7) 7:30, 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8 - 

Steve Allen (4) 8 | | 

Chevy Show with Bob Hope, Shel- 
ley Witers, George Jessel (4) 9 - 

Alfred Hitcheock Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

ae big so cc: (7) 10. 

uest: Imperial Wizard of KK 

Atlanta - P 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News Special (2) 11 

Movie: Macbeth with Orson Welles 
(7) Midnight. Recommended 

MOVIES 

Buchelor Party, Victoria 

Gold of Naples, Paris 3 

Young Stranger, Guild 50th St. 

Red Balloon & Lost Continent, 
Fine Arts 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around World in 80 days. Rivoli 

Full of Life (Judy Holiday and 
Silent World — undersea docu- 
mentary, Gramercy. thru Tues. 

Rainmaker, 68th St. Playhouse 

Wee Geordie & Bespoke Overcoat, 
i Sat. only; Bus Stop— 


un, 
Naked eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 
Nana, Little Carnegie 
If All the Guys in the World, 
Translux Normandie 
he DRAMA 
Livin’ the Life, Phoenix 
A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
ich Mews 
Brigadoon, Adelphia 
Visit to a Small Planet, Booth 
Purple Dust,’Cherry Lane 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 


Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
Helen Hayes aoe 


Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Tage a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

a Penny Opera, Theatre de 

ys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

ii oa te James 

avo , Shakespearewrights, 264 
W. 87th St. . 


Classified Ads. 


FOR SALE 


—_—— 


20” WINDOW FAN—Cools average 3 te 4 
room apartment. Reg. %52.50.. GPEC. 
$26.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143\ Fourth 
Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) GR 3-7319 

One hour free parking 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


QUIET gentleman share his homelike apt. 
with elderly companion. Convenient to all 
transit. Call after 5:30 p.m. WA 4-9458. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi-. 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
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Sunday Brooklyn | 


“THE 


ROAD TO 
with the fol- 
lowing speakers: E. Muste, editor of Liber- 
ation; Farrell Dobbs, nat’! secretary. So- 
clalist Workers Party; John Gates, editor, 
Daily Worker. At Brighton Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave., Bklyn., Sunday, May 
5th—8:30 P.M. 


Sunday Bronx 


CIVIL LIBERTIES FORUM—Hear: Max 
Lerner and his attorney discuss New York 
Security Risk Law. Sun., May 5th, 
730 P.M. at Coop Auditorium, 2700 Bronx 
Pk E. Sol Bryson, singer; Dr. Charles 
Hendley, chairman. Ausp: Bronx Civil 
Liberties Comm. 


Coming | 
World Premiere of New musical work 
“America”. Music by G. Kingsley, poem 
by Rontch at Jewish People’s Philharmonic 
Chorus. Sat.; eve., May 18th in Town Hall, 
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and union RUE 


DETROIT.—Two Michigan law 7 
professors, speaking to a meeting 
4 CENTER FOR RETIRED WORKERS is opening up this |of Federal judges set off an. ex- 


ekend for some 7,000-pensioners of the Amalgamated Clothing | plosion, the repercussions of which 
Workers in N. Y. It oaeiniae the sixth floor of the Sidney Hillman |are still rocking Michigan. They By MAX GORDON | | ) 
Health Center at 16 East Six- told the judges, casually, that a IT IS PART of the fakery of politics that New York's 


teenth Street. misfire in an atomic power plant ‘ | Mii i 4 

“The conse, which has exten- \ SECURITY ~\ | being built near the University. of an gra —— ' roe oe ea see oe, ¢ 

sive recreation and educational - Michigan could. conceivably. kill/1Ng Of the Liberal farty bosses by. his veto this wee of. 
95,000 persons and wound another the GOP's unemployment insur- Lee si eee. 


facilities, has no name but will | é S wetuteinden® 
»¢ “in honor of the .unknown 100,000 in the surrounding area. sia and workmen $s compensation 
changes. 


soldiers of the union,” according “ The plant they talk about is be- : 

0 Louis Hollander. ¢ “ ing built. near Monroe, Michigan, In‘ their ‘reaction to his vote, 
It cost the Amalgamated Joint °¢ and is being bitterly fought before} Assembly Speaker Oswald D. Heck 

,oard $25,000 to set up and an- / the Atomic Energy Commission, by and ° Senate Majorit Leader Wal- 


J / * : 
AT Y 
ther $15,000 will be spent to :' : " the UAW and several other unions,|ter Mahoney said the vote “makes 
uild a roof garden for the sum- \ rs 4 as being unsafe. The Republican|'t crystal clear that the. socialistic 
Y 
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ver months. The center is one dominated chief of AEC, Admiral| Liberal Party . . . is dictating the 
of the first of its kind in the city : Strauss, who tests his seafood with policies of the Harriman -Adminis- 
r country. a Geiger counter if it comes out) ‘ration, 

Hollander said the union may build other centers in several | of the Pacific, has given the green} Actually, a striking fact, which 
ommunities of New York where large numbers of retired ACW light to the building of the atomic the Republican leaders would pre- 
nembers live. , reactor plant at Monroe, Mich. The| fer to have the people forget, was 

" AEC has also advanced $42 mil-| that the entire labor movement of 

ALBANY—The slowly mounting revolt in the International |}ion of the taxpayers money to help the state united in the demand 
trotherhood of Teamsters = amp the top officialdom hit local 204 build the reactor. g that Harriman veto the bills. The 
sere, with a petition signed by more than 1,000 truckers asking the | - 7). plant WILL NOT be owned The Liberal Party was one minor 
Senate rackets committee to probe the local situation. Go but by| element among the many that as- | 

The local has been under international union trusteeship since by the U. S. Verne, ut >Y| sailed the measure. referees themselves would tend to 
952 and has not had elections since, What happened to the union's |a group of utility magnates, in- Singling out the Liberal Party|get tou shan fox fett tim eau 


pension and welfare fund is also an issue. . cluding Ford, General Motors, +e j | | 
General Electric, who will sell the beste g eat aie ere judge would decide against them. 


= 
atomi wer back to the govern- 
| A STATE AFL-CIO political action conference brought to- aitit anil others at a eolthe P le of _ —s But such outright Eat jo gor ers 1 — 
gether 300 unionists from al _— of the Empire State in New York-| 744 yeacson the two law prifes: <S em ms = ae ae oe ti ooh standards ae 
City to launch the annual $1 COPE drive. and to get started on |... touched off this explosion! one in # ery ne ! ya be - wae. We 
on “AFL: wad CIO about. the Monroe Reactor plant ™ ers 9 pace sland ‘tea tas peiaak' es 
central labor states ae "ae was that killing 25,000 people and IF THE GOP leaders would that seasonal employers with large 
1] é al injuring 100,000, “could cause ® like to “overlook” the common op-|labor turn-over, most of whom are 
rae ob caik tee wat hopeless legal tangle as the victims position of all labor to. their em- small, would 7 y a much larger 
fear of the suthdaber dhenhe here: preston Gamage suits. ployer-dictated mves t cripple es-jtax, while the big “stable” employ- 
being generated in the wake of | But the score or more Federaljsential labor programs, the laborjers would have their contributions 
the Senate rackets probe. It was udges from several mid-Western: movement itself was not over-ireduced., — 
agreed that stronger labor legis- tes exploded in a different way|looking it. — , Since the size of the tax would 
lative and political action was }7°" the professors figured. Especi-/ A state. meeting of the AFL- depend on extent to which money 
needed. lly when the professors to make it}CIO National Committee for Po-|is drawn out of the Fund by.a_par- 
But the sharp divisions still separating AFI.-and-CIO up and |*— dramatic, said, a lot of persons litical Education (COPE), consist-| ticular boss’ workers, the bees 
Hown the state still prevented action on setting up an effective could get hurt if an oe sent ing of 300 AFL and CIO leaders,’ would have an incentive to try to 
COPE organization. Politieal-action is still carried on chiefly through radio active mist churning hall emphasized the fact that the unit- prevent as many of his workers as 
pxisting union channels. It is also believed that only state and city re eg mpc oy the football ed of both organiaztions| possible from collecting on one 
AFL-CIO merger will uce a new and strong labor political a Wes pecan. : uced the result they wanted.'pretext or another. | 
action setup in New York. We know at least one judge who) Not only did Governor Harriman) jf should be noted that under 
* never misses a football game at U.| veto the two GOP bills, but heii, Cop bills, only maximum ben- 


’ f M. stadium. called a special session of the Leg- : 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION has started the ball rolling a : ‘islature for June 10 to try to get — ole perry Fg Scam 


for what is sure to be a hectic season of labor struggles for the 35,000 It’s now learned that six-power , ; . 

city subway and bus workers. The TWU, in a message to the Transit | reactors somewhat like the one be-| throug y pit veo would in-/ come would gain anything, . those 
Authority, bid for a 65-cent package, an immediation union repre- {ing built at Monroe, Michigan, have: fa eee omy Mig is cite waking 915-9: over. Mow — 
— election on an industrial | : burned up the nation since World lied chodeas tea this faved Coun anil-| Seed Gain uothing workers 


asis and granting of union shop He ay War II. Monroe is close to Detroit; , 
fie, ee and Toledo .and its estimated 5,./ ed by Big Business in. the ‘state. "gluta 


recognition to the union winnin Lee NR : } . 
the poll. ‘ i ss 000,000 people live in the area that, _ The New York State CIO has.| yye LABOR MOVEMENT, 
. Mike Quill, TWU president, i would be effected if an “accident” launched a campaign by its af- | and Gov. Harriman, have asked 
challenged the joint council of re took place. | filated city and area councils and | for added benefits for depend- 
the numerous “splinetr” organi- me A ‘burn up” like the UAW is local unions to win labor-backed | ents, which several states already 
‘vations to compete against TWU ie warning of what can happen at} legislation at the special SessiOn. | give. Several bills introduced at 
n such a poll, These “splinter” a Monroe, and occurs when a reac-| Union delegations to legislat rs, (the regular session of the Leégisla- 
roups are organized craft-wise, + |tor fires beyond control and the! barr age of letters and wires, |ture asked for an added $4 a week 
hile TWU, which has sole col- “a | “ nuclear material eats through its) *” ‘cial union meetings, and other | benefit for each dependent up to 
. “ee ; retaining walls. svatit iene Bae 9g way in the ties. Tite would help every work- 

m “ong push, er who has dependents, not sim- 

Pry _mggemies eo pbc an It is true the bills passed in the; ply the more highly paid workers. 
‘like this some people wouldn't! gular session by the GOP-con- | Labor is expected to make a spe- 
show the effects of the radiation for| "olled Legislature did throw. a cial pitch for this feature, as well 
: ‘long overdue sop to the workers|as for a higher maximum—without 


Contract talks are | meds 20 ‘ 
: ears and they don't have to ivy eer 
© open in early September. The mr iil Sot math Ea an dneen ent! Pf the state. They increased maxi-|the crippling elements demanded 


WU wants the election soon, to settle the issue of union represen- |};.:455; ail mum benefits under the jobless pay; by Big Business. 

ation before contract time comes around. cag gti boy < % en ge suits and compensation systems from); Gop spokesmen have charged 
TWU now has about 22,000 of the city’s 35,000 workers. Of | iy according to reports thel oo to $45 a week. _ |that these added benefits would 

hese, 17,900 pay dues through the check-off and the remainder pay judges weren't so concerned about In the case of unemployment in-|drain the Unemployment Insurance 


nion dues across the window. Transit unions. in other key cities “ae surance, they also eased slightly; Fund so it could ‘not weather a 
f the country have the union shop and New York is an exception oe * thy, wee ples parentage queen for jobless pay, | depression. If so, the matter is 
: : though not to the extent demand-jeasily remedied. Under the present 


in this respect. 
Seem ie, eet aa ae —< prised” ed by labor and advocated by the tax a. big busi- 
y ° , were § surprisec | Governor. *. [nesses with “stable” employment 
LERIC EV ICTED FROM HOMES at the furor they caused, though But they used these concessions? into the Fund as little as one- 


| they admitted to newsmen later,!_,. , half + of thei te. 
NEGROES INTO HES CHURCH fo rualy. power reactors could do| “hth stil leave New York work-|Hat  percent of helt Payroll 


CHICAGO — Several clergymen have pitched in to help |all that damage, but its so unlike- other industrial states. to tack on-|Ployers to pay in 2.7 percent. All 


a fellow minister, evicted from his apartment because he allowed |ly.” to both laws crippling features de- that is needed is to jack up the 
Negroes into his churrch. | At present organized labor is|manded by Big Business. These|™imimum tax required of “stable” 


Two policemen stood guard as the Rev.'David K. Fison, aided | Presenting its case against the Mon-| crippling features aroused this employers, or to cut out the differ- 
roe reactor being built before the} common opposition of the labor/ences among employers altogeth- 


by professional movers and ministers from other churches on ?, ere . 
Chicago’s South Side, got his furniture into a brick bungalow cundiieg pbc a: os A gs tae risipasriy ae eee Oe er re ee has indicated he is 
lose to the Trumbull Park fieldhouse where his congregation wor- Michigan law professors will be i ‘planning to put a couple of other 
hips. used as evidence, a spokesman said.} yxy THE CASE of workmen’s| things on the agenda of the spe-. 
Fison had to move his wife and two daughters out of his apart- ae leompensation, the GOP bill would cial sessi i : 
ment because his landlord refused to have him after he accepted fallow. courts. to-review awards giy-| 
Negroes .into his South Deering Methodist Church Congregation. | ‘len to workers not only as they con- 
The minister forgave his ex-landlord, Matt M. Kral. | | re ba lave but ales ‘the ‘facts. |ha 
“I like him as a person,” he said. “I hope some day. he will The result eR he to subject! 42g « 
realize that my only purpose here is to carry on a Christian min- | ere tevery award to court review, which}«¢ 
istry.” | | ) nal 
Kral, however, said he wasn’t sorry he ordered the minister 
ul. | 7 
“He had done more harm than good trying to change onr 
id. "Ble doesn't have qu, community at heart. 
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